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NOTES ON NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE BUTE WEDDING. 

Amid the prosaic environment of 
the twentieth century we ought to be 
grateful to the young Marquis of Bute 
and his charming Irish bride forr'the 
picturesque setting which they man- 
| aged to secure for their wedding last 
week. Most modern weddings are 
such very dull affairs. 

The ceremony on this occasion was 
the most romantic affair of the kind 
which has been witnessed for years. 
Nothing was lacking, The costumes, 
jthe scenery, and the many pretty 
| incidents of the festival, all combined 
|to make as perfect a set of bridal 
pictures as mortal man or woman 
could desire. It was as perfect as the 
ideal wedding of aschool-girl’s dreams. 


THE RUSSIAN 

| REVOLUTION. 
| The mutiny on the Kniaz Potemkin 
isatanend. The crew have surren- 
| dered to the Roumanian Government, 
‘and have been allowed to disperse 
| themselves in the country, out of reach 
| of Russia’s revenge. The battleship 
| has been restored to Russia, and the 
| flag of St. Andrew, newly blessed to 
| remove the taint of rebellion, flies at 
her masthead once more. 

But the revolution still yoes surely 
forward.g@There are reports of serious 
risings in`no fewer than thirty-eight 
districts in the Governments of Kher- 

pen Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, and 
| Torida, Seventeen extensive estates 
| within thirty miles of Odessa have 
| been pillaged and burned during the 
| last ten days. 

The peasantry demand one-half the 
owners’ lands. A middle-aged lady 
who owns eight thousand acres tried 
to compromise by offering a third of 
| her crops. This was refused, and next 
day the lady was shot dead and her 
estate ruined. 

District governors are „now apply- 
jing for machine and discre- 
tionary power to use them against the 
revolting peasantry. 

A number of officers in the Warsaw 
military district refused to obey an 


guns 


order to go to Manchuria because 
richer officers had evaded active | 
service by bribing Government 


officials. 
Four officers and twenty non-com- 


missioned officers were arrested, tried | 
: | 
by court-martial, and sentenced to be | 


shot for disobedience, 

A detachment of the Lithuanian 
Regiment, on being ordered to carry 
out the sentence, refused te shoot. A 
detachment of Cossacks was thereupon 
told off, and the sentence was duly 
executed. 


Photo, Park. 

Mr. McEvoy, the Soho tailor, 
who has invented a new appara 
tus for walking in the water. 


On returning to barracks the 
PERAR were attacked by the 
Lithuanian Regiment, and it is stated 
that 200 Cossacks were killed in the 
desperate fighting which foliowed. 
Meanwhile the fighting in the Far 
East has but a secondary interest. 
It seems, however, as if a great con- 
flict were not far distant. A corre- 
spondent who has visited Vladivostok 
declares that the town is formidably 
fortified. The garrison comprises 
85,000 men, with 2,000 guns, including 
a large number of quick-firing guns. 
To take the town fully two hundred 
thousand Japanese would have to be 
employed. The general ımpression 


Photo, Erskine Mayne, Belfast, 


Farewell to Ireland. The Marquis 
of Bute leaving with his bride for 
the honeymoon. 


of the correspondent was that the 
defensive works were colossal, and if a 
siege resulted, Vladivostok would offer 
| the spectacle of a resistance, which 
would make it the most murderous 
| and terrible in history. 

| As we go to press it is reported 
that the Japanese have captured the 
| Russian penal settlement of Sagha- 
lier Saghalien is an island some 600 
miles long. Its population consists 


| of 33,000 Russians and 5,000 natives. | 
| Of the Russian population 23,000 are | 
| i f | 
|convicts or ex-convicts, and 8,000 of 


| them are murderers. 
| Miss Stone. 

| Miss Stone, the American mission- 
ary who, a few years ago, was taken 
prisoner in Macelonia by atrevolu- 


tionary band and was not released! 


| till, after several months’ delay, a 
ransom of £125,000 had been paid by 
the Turkish Government, intends 
(according to the ‘Vienna correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian) to 
return to Macedonia next month. 
| With the money which she has made 
by her numerous lectures in America 
jon her captivity and the state of 
affairs in the Balkans she proposes to 
found a grammar school for boys. 
Erin’s Eldorado. 

There is a gold mine in Ireland 
which, its owners state, is every bit 
as rich as any in South Africa. They 
claim that it will yield about two 
ounces of gold to the ton. The 
announcement of its existence was 
| first made by Mr. Seaton F. Milligan 
at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries at Belfast. 
He stated that a friend of his had 
discovered the mine in the north of 
Ireland, and that the machinery for 
working it was ready. As to the 
| locality of the mine, Mr. Milligan was 
silent, but the announcement naturally 
aroused a vast amount of interest. 
The Express Belfast representative 
now telegraphs that the whereabouts 
of the mine has been discovered. It 
is near Ballyroney, a smal! town in 
the west of co, Down, near the 
| Mourne Mountains. It appears 
[that while boring operations for 
i well were being carried on, an 


extraordinary class of clay was met 
with. A sample of this clay was sub- 
mitted to an American expert) He 
made an analysis,and announced that 
both gold and silver were contained 
in the clay. Gold in very small 
| quantities, has been obtained in the 
eastern part of co. Down, but the 
quantity was too infinitesimal to 
justify attempts to work it. Experts 
| have, however, repeatedly stated that 
gold is more abundant in the county 
than is generally supposed. 


Despised Farthing. 

A correspondent tells me (says the 

mdon correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian) that when taking 
a penny “bus ride the other day to 
Liverpool Street Station he tendered 
the conductor one halfpenny and two 
farthings—the only change he had. 
The farthings"he gave up reluctantly, 
being a superstitious man. “Much 
to my astonishment and relief,” he 
says, “the conductor first punched 
the ticket and then dropped the two 
farthings separately into my hand, 
saying with scorn, ‘You don’t sup- 
pose I can offer these to a gentleman 


or a lady, do you?’ Curiously enough, 
the next. conductor to whom I offered 
the farthings also returned them, this 
time without comméht. Just by way 
of a final experiment, I took my 
farthings to the booking-office and 
included them among coins proffered 
for a ticket, The clerk here had no 
scruples about taking them, though 
it was some time before I could 
explain to him ‘who I was getting 
at?” 

Kisses are not to Order. 

The decision of a Brooklyn (New 
York) magistrate that a negligent 
husband should kiss his wife twice:a 
day and take her to Coney Island 
once a week has failed to heal the 
breach between the parties at issue. 
The wife was anxious to be kissed 
right enough, according to the Daily 
| Express, but to an interviewer the 
husband said: “ Kiss my wife because 
|I must! Noton your life! Gaol for 
}me rather than lose my freedom to 
| kiss when and whom I choose.” 
| am so glad the magistrate told George 
| he must kiss me,” said the wife. “I 
| would rather he did not have to be 
| told, but it is so long since I have 
| been kissed that any kind would be 
| better than none. And, maybe, he 
| will turn sweetheart again if he does 
as the judge says.- I am ready to help 
| my husband obey orders.” 

A College Romance. 

Miss Gwladys Williams, B.A., who 
was an attentive student at the classes 
of Professor Hudson Williams, in the 

| University College of North Wales, 
| was married at Bangor last week to 
| the professor, following the example 


professor some years ago. 


Pho‘o, Stuart, 
The young Duke of Saxe-Coburg 


Ries his mother, the Duchess of 
Albany. The Duke comes of age on 
Wednesday next. 


A Gallant Act. 

In response:to the representations 
of the Merchant’ Service Guild, the 
| secretary of that body has received 
| from the Committee -of the Royal 
Humane Society a certificate on 
vellum, and signed by the Prince of 
Wales, in recognition of the act of 
bravery performed at Barry by Mr. 
A. H. Clews, third officer of the 
Canadian Pacific liner Monteagle. It 
appeurs that while this steamer was 
lying alongside the quay a fireman 
coming on board fell between the 
quay wall and the steamer. ‘The 


ship’s ropes were let out to give him | 


more room between the ship and the 
wall. .Mr, Clews thereupon jumped 
into the water, and, though there was 
very great risk of being crushed 
between the steamer and the quay 
wall, the rescue was successfully per- 
formed, and; it is satisfactory to learn, 
has been duly recognised. 

Carbonic Acid for Fire Out- 

breaks. 

Water as a fire extinguisher is 
being supplanted by carbonic acid. 
The Liverpool fire brigade, which has 
the reputation of being one of the 
most up-to-date organisations in the 
country, has just added to-its equip- 
ment a chemical fire-engine, which 
throws sixty gallons of the acid per 
minute, It is said to be able to put 
ont outbreaks much quicker than the 
| water-pumping machines. 


“I| Learning 


of another student, who married a| 


Photo, Baker and Dixo 
The Queen presenting the cup io 
the winners of the Inter-Regimenta| 
Polo Tournament at Hurlingham 


the Alphabet 
Thirty-Five. 

Tt is hard to have to learn the 

alphabet at thirty-five. Yet this i; 


at 


|the extraordinary predicament of a 


gentleman who has come to London 
to consult our leading medical men 
Well educated, young, and well to d, 
he has had “a stroke,’ anda clot of 
blood settled on the portion of tho 
brain that governs one’s power to 
read. “I can actually write, but when 
| I have written something, if I do not 
remember what is on the paper, I am 
totally unable to read it. My only 
chance is, I am told, to start again as 
a little child and learn the ABC. It 
is most peculiar, in everything else | 
jam all right; it is only symbols that 
baffle me ; it isa terrible deprivation 
| to be cut off from all books and papers 
| I sometimes buy a paper and ask tio 


f | item I want. 


newsboy to read me the particula: 
The youth does it, but 
| I can see it greatly puzzles him, the 
| general conclusion being that I am a 


foreigner who can speak but not 
read.” 
| No Change. 


Í 


| While London is spreading itse!f 
| over the home counties, and our large 
| towns grow larger, there are village: 
in the country which seem to know 
no change, and present the sam 
appearance to the visitor year afte: 
year. An indication of this change 
lessness is sometimes found, 5 
Martin’s-le-Grand says, even in the 
postman’s bag. In 1902 a tiny Yor 


| Shire hamlet received during one we 


sixty-one letters, &c., and one parc 

A return taken during a week of thi 
year gives the same numbers exactly 
The Bishop and his Bath. 

From the American Congreja- 
iionalist: “It is an accepted tradition 
about the Englishman on a journey 
that he carries his bath-tub with him 
However, when the Archbishop o! 
Canterbury visited this country la:t 
autumn it was found necessary to 
construct a bath tub for him in Was 
ington, at a cost of 600dols. (£120) 
which was taken from the endowment 
fund .of the diocese. At the recent 
Convention some of the delegate 
found fault with the use of the fund 
but it appears that no other re 
sources were available for this nec s 
sity.” 

Cattle Market Changes. 

A scheme has been prepared for the 
expenditure of £30,000 in the buildin 
of public alterations at the Islingte® 
Cattle Market, the abolition of 
private slaughter-houses therein, an l 
for asking Parliamentary powers fo 
the disposal, on building leases, 0f “ 
large portion of the surplus marke 
land. In this way it is proposed t 
turn the Islington market, which 
originally cost £400,000, from a finan 
cial failure into a success. 
Cock-fighting in Cumberlan¢. 

Cock-fighting has bee revived in 
Cumberland. A large number 
people assembled recently at a 
cluded spot not far from Wigton, 4" 
witnessed a fierce struggle betwee 
two young birds, whose first battle ' 
was, There was much betting on the 
event. The proceedings were AER 
over, as one of the rivals was killv¢ 
by his opponent in the first “ round. 


Photo, Illustrations Bureau. 
THE KING AT SHEFFIELD: Preparing the Naval Arch at 
Savile Street. 


The Value of Ceremony. Jewish Love Tragedy. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster, the Secretary | A tragedy oceurred on Monday at a | 
for War, had a singular experience on | house: in Adelphi Street, South Side, 
Saturday in Victoria Park, where he| Glasgow, where lived Kalman Gold. | 
reviewed some volunteers. According | berg, a Jew, aged forty, and his| 
to the Daily Chronicle, he alighted | daughter Leah, aged sixteen. A| 
from his*motor-car some yards from | traveller, named Louis Kinks, had 
the saluting post, and walked to the | fallen in love with Leah, but both | 
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Paul Jones: Admiral. 


When Mr. Gilbert sang of a certain 
gentleman who 


Might have been a Rooshan, - 
A French, a Turk, or a Prooshan, 


jhe might have been inspired by 
the career of the redoubtable sailor 
whose bones, after. havin lain 
in Paris for eleven decades and a half, 
are about to be sent back to America. 
In one respect Jones differed from Mr. 
Gilbert’s hero, for, “in spite of all 
temptations,” the latter remained an 
Englishman, and Jones did not, says 
a writer in the Evening Standard. 
Perhaps the reason was he was born 
an Irishman, and the sympathy of 
the Irish for the United States is 
deep-seated and far-reaching. Al- 
though the admiral’s father was 
devoted to the land—for he was a 
gardener—he determined that his 
| youngest~son should go to sea. At 
| twelve he bound him apprentice to a 
Whitehaven shipowner engaged in 
the American trade. After three or 
four years, however, his employer 
failed, and he shipped on a slaver, 
remaining in her for a few years. 
Growing tired of the life he resolved to 
return home, and the captain and first 
mate dying on the voyage he assumed 
command of the ship and took her 
safely into port, thus securing the 
attention of the owners, who imme- 
diately found employment for him, 
and sent him to the West Indies. 
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himself at the merey of the enemy, so 
he eut his cable and went to sea, 
intending to return and repeat the 
manœuvre, The wind, however, was 
too high, and he had to give up the 
attempt. Two days later, with a 
supreme disregard of the fact that 
there were three hundred ships there, 
he entered Whitehaven Harbour with | 
only two boatloads of men. He landed, | 
led his men over the rampart of the 
battery which was supposed to pro- 
tect the shipping, and spiked the guns 
while those who should have pre- 
vented him were sleeping quietly in 
their beds. He then tried to burn | 
all the shipping in the harbour, but | 
failed ; and as the townspeople | 
mustered against his handful of men | 
he thought discretion the better part | 
of valour, and retired to The Ranger, | 
in which he sailed to Kirkeudbright | 
to kidnap the Earl of Selkirk and hold 
him for ransom. . Happily for the 
Earl he was away, so Jones’s plan 
failed. His men, however, were 
“out for money,” and in spite of their | 
commander’s orders plundered the} 
Earl’s residence of the silver plate, | 
which, like a true hero of romance, 
Jones bought and returned to Lady 
Selkirk. A few days later he was at | 
sea again. The Drake pursued him. | lofts in all parts of England. Every 
Jones accepted the challenge, and / one of the 180 prize-winners reached 
after an -hour’s fighting he captured | its loft before two o’clock yesterday 
her, to the great delight of America | afternoon, and the full results of the 
and to the no less chagrin of the | race, which usually take two or three 
British Government, which tried to | days to determine, were thus known in 
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The Pigeon Derby: Mr. Matten, 

of Epsom, with the pigeon which 

won the first prize and the 
King’s Cup. 


stand, After waiting there some time | she and her father resented his} After a short career as a smuggler he 
unrecognised, he walked back to his| addresses. Kinks got into Leah’s| went to Virginia to take charge of the 
car, got in again, and drove up with | bedroom and kissed her while the} property of an elder brother who had 
a flourish to the front of the stand. | was asleep. This woke her, and she} died there. His roving spirit, how- 
Immediately the band struck up, and | screamed to her father, who was | ever, soon induced him to offer himself 
the salute was given. sleeping in an adjoining room.|for a commission in the American 
Big Fish Before Goldberg could reach his| Navy, and in..1775, when he was 
ae ... _ | daughter’s bedroom, however, Kinks | twenty-eight, he was appointed First 

Mr. Samuel Storey has left politics | had” shot her twice in  the|Lieutenant on The Alfred, and soon 
for the moment, and turned to the | head with a-six-chambered revolver, | after to command the sloop Frovidence, 
rod and line. Writing from Paxton | and when Goldberg confronted the: on which ke-achieved some success| 
House, near Berwick-upon-Tweed, he Lo! 
states : “ Fishing here to-day (July 3), 
I was just making a cast, when a 
salmon jumped over the seat, struck | 
my leg, and fell into the bottom of 
the boat, when we secured her. She 
sealed 8lb. I have never, in twenty- 
eight years of angling, had such an 
experience before, nor has my boat- | 
man, who has rowed the Tweed for | 
thirty-two years.” Mr. Storey’s luck | 
(says the Manch:stir Guardian) has | 
recalled the fact that some few years | 
since a Tyne boatman explained the 
presence of a salmon in.his unlicensed 
boat in the same way, but the 
magistrate scouted the assertion as an 
absurdly trumped-up story, and in-| 
flicted no light penalty upon the} 
unhappy fisherman. What is thought 
to be the largest dace ever landed 
by an angler is reported caught in the 
Beane, near Hertford. It scaled 
llb. Goz., and fell to the rod of Mr. R. | 
Robinson, an- angler belonging to | 
St. Albans. 


Royalty and the Church Army. 

The Princess Louise Augusta again | 
showed the close interest she has in| 
the work of the Church Army by 


last week, 


explain away the disaster by declaring 
that the crew was a new one, the 
vessel improperly officered, with no 


record time. The following are the 
first six in the long list of prize- 
winners, giving the velocity in yards 


The Procession Conveying the Remains of the American Admiral, Paul Jones, through the streets of Paris 


gunner, no cartridges filled, and no 


per minute of the birds : 
proper preparations for handing 


: Matten, Epsom .....,......... 961 
owder to the fighting men. Later, a poon 5 -s--vsenthesoenny ves æ 
Sanes DaMan AAA the Bonhomme | Sayer Bros., Ashstead ............ 958 
Richard, and captured the Serap s, a Whitwick, Leicester 943 
one of our forty-four -gun vessels, by tment. Tean, Staffs... 937 
the same dare-devil mode of proce- | Mackenzie, Great Barr, Staffs... 937 
dure. After a visit to America he Stow Bros., Barrowford, Lancs, 935 


| Mr. ` Matten’s bird wins the King’s 
;cup in addition to the £20 prize. 
|The Rev. J. W, A. Mackenzie, the 
į third winner, had, in company with 
| many other owners, paid extra money 
| to enter his bird in a pooling compe- 
| tition, and as a result be has about 
| £100 to draw. Mesers. Stow’s bird 
made a wonderful flight, homing to 
its loft in Laneashire, 558 miles from 
Marennes, in seventeen hours. . The 
| race will be memorable not so much 
| for the velocity of the birds, which 
| was in reality rather low, but 
| for their generally splendid stamina. 
| The low velocity is due to the head 
| and beam winds the birds had to fight 
| against. The race waso: e long strug- 
gle, whichsomeofthe'birs maintained 
for sixteen hours without a stop. 
In last year’s “ Derby ” the wind was 
with the birds, or a “tail ender,” all 
jthe way, and the winner’s velocity 
was 1,93 yards a minute. Mr. Jv 
Cannon was the owner of the bird, 
| which flew from Marennes to Ponty- 
pridd, a distance of 412 miles.. But 
}even in this favourable race the 
general results were not so good as 
|in the contest just ended. It is in- 


Photo, O. Chasseau-Flaviens, Paris, 


opening, last week, the new central 
headquarters which have been ereeted 
near the Marble Arch. In doing so | 
the Princess said that it gave her 
great pleasure either to come there or 
to go into the slums, and she hoped it 
would not be the last time that she 
would do so. There was a big com- | 
pany to witness the ceremony, the 
guests being received by the Rev. 
W. Carlile and the members of the 
committee. Among them were Lord 
Eustace Cecil, Mr. MeCormish Good- 


hart, Viscountess Clifden, Viscount 
and Viscountess Sidmouth, Lady | 
Llangattock, and Lord Roberts. The | 


last-named spoke in terms of warm 
eulogy of the work of the Church 
Army, which, he said, is marvellous. 
Of that work the Rev. W. Carlile gave | 
a brief account, after presenting the 
officers and workers to the Princess. 
Subsequently a number of tablets of 
benefactors of the Army were un- 
veiled in the chapel, and tea 
served in the Nurses’ Training Home. 


was 


Photo, Illustrations Bureau 
The King at Sheffield: The new 
University opened by His 
Majesty on Wednesday. | 


| impossib?e. 


[goes on until at 


assailant Kinks shot him also in the 
head. Kinks, after shooting the 
daughter and father, proceeded to 
another room, where Lazarus Goldberg 
was sleeping, but Lazarus knocked 
him down with a stool, and getting 
out of a window fetched the police, 
who subsequently took Kinks into 
custody. 


Sleep in the Antarctic. 

We complain of the difficulty of 
obtaining refreshing rest during the 
heat waves in London. But the men 
with the Discovery found that in the 
low temperatures sleep was practically 
Describing the men’s 
experience on the sledge journeys, 
Dr. Edward Wilson says: “One's 
very flannel shirt, with nothing but a 
vest between it and the skin, is full of 
hoar frost, the result of frozen pers- 
piration, and all one’s clothes outside it 
are the same. All this accumulated 
wetness then begins to thaw wherever 
one’s body comes in contact with the 
sleeping bag interior. After it 
set in properly one begins to dream, 
and but for dreams, the most absurd 
under the sun, one would not believe 
that one had slept at all. Every 
hour or so one wakes to shiver, and 
then again the dreams begin, and this 
last there is light 
enough in the tent to cook by, and one 
knows that purgatory is over.” 


has 


| Burglar Poet. | 
a burglar who enfwred a flat at 
Ilford left behind the following verses, | 


written in pencil on a piece of blotting 
paper: 
To-night, sweet dreamer, as you slept, 
Through the opposite door I crept 
I found your diamonds on the chair 
They're paste, and so I left them there. 
Dear madam, when I call again 
I hope you will not give me pa n;- 
I have no time to waste 
On paste, 


against English trading vessels. Two | went to France, where he fought the | teresting to note that the English 


years later he was put in command of | Triomphant against us, until peace 
The Ranger, in which the first of the | was ecncluded. Then he offered his 
sensational romantic episodes with! services tothe Empress of Russia, who 
which his career abounded took place. | made him Rear-Admiral of the | 
He crossed the Atlantic, and after! Russian Navy, and sent him to the 
refitting at Brest, went on a cruise | Black Sea, where he quarrelled with 
in the Irish Sea. Sailing around | the admiral in command, quitted the 
the entrance of Belfast Lough he/ Russian service, and began negotiat- 
heard that the sloop of war Drake! ing to sell himself to Sweden. That, 
was anchored inside. Without a| however, fell through, and he went to 
moment’s hesitation he resolved to} Paris, where he died of dropsy in July, 


attack her that night. His plan} 1792. { 
was very simple. He intended to! ` 
run up alongside of her, drop 2,000 Pigeons Fly from France. 


his anchor on top of hers, and, swing-| Rarely in the history of pigeon- 
| ing across her bows, send his men on | racing has a finer contest taken place 
board her. Unfortunately, however, | than in this year’s pigeon “ Derby.” 
The Ranjer had too much way on her, | Over 2,000 picked birds were liberated 
and the project failed. To remain | at Marennes, France, early on Monday 
where he was would have been to lay | morning last week for flight to their 


record was made by a famous homer 
called His Majesty, which flew 854 
miles in a day, maintaining a speed ot 
between 35 and 40 miles an hour. 


A Versatile Oarsman, 

Few Oxford men are as versatile as 
Mr. F. 8. Kelly, the winner of the 
Diamond Seulls at Henley under 
Leander colours. A scholar of Balliol, 
one of the finest oarsmen of the day, 
he is first and foremost a musician. 
When an undergraduate at Oxford he 


| took keen interest in the Balliol Col- 
i lege coneerts on Sunday evenings. It 


is interesting to note that Mr, Kelly 
is an Australian by birth and an 
Etonian by education. While at 
Eton he stroked the Eton crew at 
Henley. 


Photo, illustrations Bureau, 
l Trooping the Colours by the Honourable Artillery Company last Saturday. 
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| 
Birtnplace of the Japanese) 
Army. 


There was a historic significance iv 
the recent presentation of Senior 
Sergeant-Major Rule, of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, to Prince Arisugawa, 
for the old soldier was Sergeant-Major 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers, then the 
XXth Regiment, in the early sixties, 
when its 2nd battalion was sent to 
Japan in consequence of an attack on 
the British Legation at Jeddo. - An 
article on the subject in the “ Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers’ Annual” recalls the 
fact that in that year a review of the 
British troops forming the Yokohama 
garrison was held. The Japanese 
troops who took part:in the parade 
were clad in chain armour, and as 
their weapons were swords and bows 
and arrows they performed their exer- 
cises Separately. After’ the review 
the Japamese were . instructed in 
English drill, and the two properly 
organised battalions which speedily 
resulted, constitated the beginning of 
the Japanese Army as we know it 
to-day. It should be left on record 
that the officers mainly responsible 
for their instruction were Colonels 
Glencross and De la pero Robinson, 
and an interesting fact is that before 
the battalion of the XXth left Yoko- 
hama in 1866 the two Japanese 
battalions took part in another review, 
which was commanded by General 
(then Colonel) Browne. Viscount 
Hayashi, whose attention has been 
called to the matter by Sir Lees 
Knowles, M.P., has sent a reply which 
appears in the Tim-s, saying how well 
he remembers that some of his old 
friends used to go to be instructed in 
drill There is some justice in the 
claim that the parade ground of the 
XXth Regiment was the birthplace of 
the Japanese Army. 


Gen. Linievitch and his Army. 
The Daily Telerrapl’s special 
correspondent .at Moji telegraphed 
as*follows:—“ An officer returning 
from Manchuria tells me that the 
spirits of the troops under Gen. Linie- 
vitch is now exceedingly depressed. 
At first he declared that, unlike Gen. 
Kuropatkin, he should expel the 
Japanese from Mukden, and expressed 
his intention of assuming the offensive | 
in @ general engagement. At the 
time Gen. Linievitch gave a 
series of dinners to his officers, and 
special privileges to the men. Next he | 
pretended to take the offensive, but in | 
reality he prepared many defensive | 
works Despite the piney 
J 


same 


character of the neighbouring ground 
Kirwin is being made the main 
p:sition. Many strong works are also 
being constructed around Chun-chun 
‘The most serious factor in the situa- 
tion of the Russian Army is that the 
news of the annihilation of the Baltic 
Fleet, of the Black Sea mutiny, and | 
the opening of the peace negotiations, 
has spread like wildfire throughout | 
the ranks. ‘Ihe officers have become 

indifferent, and the men do not con- | 
ceal their deep dislike for their work. 
All the Poles and Jews are practically | 
mutinous. When sent out scouting 

they persistently fail, and prefer loaf- 

ing in villages to advancingstowards 

the enemy’s lines. Whenever they 

find an opportunity they throw up | 
their hands and surrender, 
renders in this way, occurring daily, 
mark the break-up of the Russian 
Arny in Manchuria Meanwhile 
the Japanese are advancing a few | 
miles daily, and forces are taking up | 


|of reputations even among Highland | 
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new positions, Alliscalm, deliberate, 
nreconceived work in the opening 
moves on the great Manchurian chess- 
beara.” -From Tokio-the -Telegraph 
publishes a dispatch, stating that 
seditious circulars were lately distri- 
buted among the men by some Russian 
officers, who were subsequently sen- 
tenced to death by General Linievitch. 


The Tsar’s “ Great. Work.” 
The Tsar recently received a depu- 
‘ation, who presented an address, 
assuring the Tsar of the loyalty of the 
t mass of the Russian “people, 
They said that they desired the con- 
tinuation of the war, and the organi- 
sation on historic Russian lines of an 
Assembly of elected representatives of 
the people to participate in legisla- 
tion. “ine Tsar replied as follows: 
“I thank you all sincerely for the 
ideas and sentiments you have ex- 
pressed. I am especially happy to 
see that you are guided by devotion to 
the old traditions of our country. A 
State cannot be strong and solid un- 
leas it religiously preserves its old 
traditions, We ourselves have sinned 
in this respect, and perhaps that is 
why God is punishing us. In regard 
to the apprehensions expressed by you, 
I must tell you that life itself will 
indicate to us the mears to remove 
the defects and errors which may 
occur in the great work I have pro- 
jected for the welfare of my subjects. 
I am sure that you all, and each of 
you among his associates, will aid me 
to restore peace and tranquillity in 
our country, and thus render me the 
service I expect from all my subjects, 
and I am sure thatjin doing so God 


will assist you.” \ 


- 


July 15, 1905. 


‘From a snapshr òy a Russian Correspondent. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION : Troops bivouacking in the park at Odessa. Four batteries of artil'ery 
with twenty-four guns, besides several regiments of cossacks and infantry, are camping in the park. 


closest investigation,revealing conduct | money,” obtain his discharge. It is 
of which any body of troops in the | recorded that a smart young farmer at 
world might be proud. The old 92nd | Huntly market took the:shilling and 
was, as is generally known—or rather | the kiss and then paid “smart 
ought to be-raised by the fourth | money,” saying,“ A kiss from your 
Duke of Gordon, called by the High-| Grace is well worth a pound note.” 
landers “The Cock of the North”; | Sometimes the Duchess is said to 
he who had raised the 89th Highlanders | have placed a.guinea between her lips. 
of 1759-1765 and the Gordon Fencibles | There was in a Highland village a 
of 1778-83 and 1793-96. The 92nd were | young blacksmith remarkable for his 
raised in 1794. The Duke himself,| strength and good looks. Recruiters 
and his son the Marquess of Huntly,| for the Guards and line had in vain 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
The men employe 


The Gordon Highlanders. 


Field-Marshal Sir George White, in 


| unveiling a- memorial on the esplanade | Jean 


at Edinburgh Castle to the officers and 
men of the Gordon Highlanders who 
died in South Africa, paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the well-known | 
gallantry of that distinguished regi 

ment. Itisnoempty compliment that | 


Sur- | the old 92nd,' from which the terri-| and it is told how she gave a kiss to 
regiment derived its title in |the men she enlisted 


torial 
1881, has had the most distinguished | 


regiments, whose 
verbial 


bravery 
Its history will’: bear 


is pro- 


thei 


accompanied, 


| of his bargain before being sworn in, 
he could by paying £), called “smart 


From a photo by a Russian Correspondent, 
: The workmen’s houses in the Putiloff Works at St, Petersburg. 
d there are reported to have joined the revolutionists, 


took a personal interest in the 
recruiting, and the celebrated Duchess 
still a beautiful woman, lent 


tried to enlist him, but he could not 
resist her Grace. He took the kiss 
and the guinea, but to show that it 


to it all the prestige of her high | was not the gold that tempted him he 
position, and all the grace and | tossed the guinea among the crowd. 
charm of manner for which she| The first parade of the regiment was 


was famed alike in court and cottage. 
She rode to the country fairs in a 
feather bonnet and: regimental jacket, 


| held on June 24, 1794, in mufti, but 
|the Highland lads wore tartan coats 
and kilts of ordinary life, with brogues 
| on their feet; and all wore the round 
| blue bonnet then universally worn in 
the north of Scotland. 


a fee more 
valued than the coin by which it was 
If a recruit repented ` 
Survivor of Waterloo. 


John Vaughan, who was present at 


f Photo, Illustrations Bureau. 


MR. ARNOLD FOR:TER AND THE VOLUNTEERS: East London Engineers parading before the Secretary for War at Victoria Park. 


the battle of Waterloo as a bugler, is 
now living in poverty in Wales. Ho 
is 104 years old, and ekes out a meagro 
living by hawking boot-laces from 
door to door. “ Yes,” he remarked to 
an Expres representative, “I have 
lived in five reigns. I joined the army 
in the reign of George ITI., and served 
for twenty-nine years with the 17th 
Lancers—the ‘Death or Glory Boys’ 
I was fourteen years old at the 
time of the battle of Waterloo, 
and I well remember being present 
at the great conflict.” For forty-one 
years aiter Waterloo he remained in 
the army, and retired forty-nine year 
ago on ‘a pension of a shillng a 
day. He is still in receipt of this 
shilling. 


General Laurie’s Two C.B.’s. 


Lieut.-General Laurie has the dis- 
tinction of possessing two Companion- 
ships of the Bath. The first was a 
civil decoration, and it was then pre- 
sumably forgotten that 
Laurie was a soldier; and the secon: 
which appeared in the military 
honours in the recent Birthday li 
was seemingly conferred because th: 
first was forgotten. He wears on: 
| order on the right of his breast and 
the other on the left. 


Gener 


| Boers in Bermuda. 


| There are still in Bermuda severa! 
| Boer irreconcilables who have swo 
that they will never return to their 
homes in South Africa so long as they 
have to tuke the oath of allegiance to 
the British Crown. They have started 
as traders,,and make a comfortab|: 
| living, as they are patronised by th 
soldiers, the natives, and American 
visitors, and they seem quite co! 
tented. 


Sir Clawed! 


In an appreciation of Sir Clau 
de Crespigny, who has just joined 
punitive expedition against the Sotil 
of East Africa, a writer says that hi 


has “fought in many fashions, ev: 
with an infuriated monkey.” © 
this occasion he was nearly Sir 


Clawed ! 


Our First Native Colonel. 


An innovation wlfich has excit 
some jealousy in military circles 
announced in the grant of four Briti 
Army c.mmissions to natives of Ind 
‘The recipients are the nephew of h 
Highness Agha Khan of Pothi in th 
Panjab and three young nobles fro! 
the Courts of the Bhaunagar 
Gohelwad in Kathiawar, of the Nizan 
of Hyderabad; and of the Rajah « 


Jaipur. All the four new Brit 
officers have been trained in Lo: 
Curzon’s Imperial Cadet Corps. ‘Th 


second named has received the co! 
mand of the Bhaunagar Imperi 
Service Lancers, a corps of 550 me 
and the other three become aides-d 
camp to various British lieutenan 
generals in India, 


Cholera Threatens Europe. 


Professor Chantemisse propounc 
the -alarming theory at the Pa: 
Academy of Medicine that © Europ 
may expect an early invasion 
Asiatic cholera. The disease, he 54 
was gradually spreading westward b) 
four routes—the Baltic ports, t 
Black Sea, and the Danube, the B% 
kan Peninsula, andConstantinople an ' 
Southern and Central Europe. 1 
present tropical weather, the p" 
fessor thinks, is very favourable ' 
| the spread of the disease. 
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Photo, Banks, Manchester. 


THE KING AT MANCHESTER: Preparing the mines to blow 
up the wall which divided the Manchester Ship Canal from the 
new dock, 


Tuberculosis in Fowls. 
“Thirty per cent. of the poultry 
reared in this country, and subse- 
quently served up at tgble, have 
suffered from some form or other of 
tuberculosis.”- This startling state- 
ment was made by a poultry expert 
to an Express representative last week. 
Whether this infected poultry, either 
while it is alive or as it is eaten, is or 
is not dangerous to mankind, has long 
been warinly discussed among poultry 
experts and medical men, and the 
announcement that the question is to 
be referred tothe Royal Commission 
now considering the whole subject of 
tuberculosis is received with general 
approval. Such diseases as roup, wet 
roup, swelled head, dropsy of the 
wattles, gapes, liver disease, and pip, 
all of which are well known to poultry 
farmers, are merely different forms of 
tuberculosis. “ There are districts in 
England,” said” an official of the 
National Poultry Organisation Society 
“where it is impossible to carry on 
poultry farming owing fo the presence 
of the germs of tuberculosis in the soil. 
1 have frequently seen in the best 
poultry shops and in restaurant win- 
lows, skinny birds which, to the expert 
eye, Obviously have had tuberculosis. 
Neither farmer nor salesman is to 
Llameyas the bird frequently exhibits 
no outward sign that’ it is suffering 
trom the disease.” Many medical men, 
some of them authorities on tuber- 
ulosis, believe that the disease, which 
toats in the air, and is thus com- 
unicated from one fowl to another, 
n justas easily be communicated to 
ı human being,” said a physician. 
“ Personally, I consider there iz great 
danger to the public health in the 
thousands of little poultry runs which 
ure kept in back yards, often in a 
filthy condition, within a few feet of 
the living apartments of the family.” 


Plucked Municipal Peacock. 
Darwen policemen are looking in 

the local hat shops for a quantity of 

feathers.which have recently been 


extracted from the tail of the | Oddfellows’ fêtes and trades’ demon- | ever heard of her, but no doubt he | 
| strations, where they fulfil the func | posse sed one—the authorities have 


municipal peacock. 


Pho‘'o, Lewis, Bath.” 
Brusher Mills, the New Forest 
snake-catcher, who has just died. 
It was estimated that he had 
caught nearly 5,000 adders and 


30,009 snakes. Mills had a con- 
fident answer- to the vexed 
Question whether adders swallow 
their young, He said that. he 
had seen hundreds do it. 


| 
| 
| 


jarms of his captain. 


| eign, 
ranks, down to four yards for the 
| simple knight. 


The Royal Standard. 

What is now known as the Royal 
Standard is, Sir Herbert Maxwell, art., 
Bart,,writes in Blactwood's Magazine, 
what used to be a banner of arms—the 
King’s arms. In the minds of most 
people banners are associated with 


SHOOTING AT BISLEY: The 
three medallists, Col.-Sergt. 


tion of what used to be technically 
known as standards, bearing devices 
not strictly heraldic and painted with 
mottoes— “Death to tyrants!” 


“ Peace and Plenty!” “One Man one | 
Vote!” and so on, according to the} 


nature and temper of the occasion. 


“ Standards,” says Boutell, “appear to, 


have been used solely for the purpose 
of display, and to add to the splen- 
dour of military gatherings and royal 
pageants”; whereas the banner of a 
sovereign or knight was not meant 
for mere ostentation, but was of 
serious purpose. It bore only the 
recognised arms of its owner, and 
marked his presence and position in 
the army or in the field. It served 
the samé purpose in battle as was 
done until recently by the colours of 
the regiments under a system of field 
tactics now obsolete. A trace of the 


ancient practice survives in our High- | 


land regiments, where the piper dis- 
plays on the banner of his pipes the 
The standard 
became fashionable in the reign of 
Edward III., but did not displace the 
banner, It seems at first to have 


been a voluntary emblem of knight- | 


hood, and consisted of a long, narrow 
flag, tapering either to a point or a 
swallow-tail, usually having the cross 


of the national saint next the. hoist, | 


with heraldic and other devices, 
badges, and mottoes on the fly. In 
Henry VIII.’s reign the length of the 
standard was fixed in proportion to 
the owner’s degree, eight to nine 
yards being prescribed for the Sover- 
graduated through various 


Allen, 
Colonel Cowan, R.E. 


A Big Bag.’’ 3 

During his recent trip to the Upper 
Nile Sir Willianr Garstin shot a 8 
largest “elephant on record since the 
re-conquest of the Soudan. Its tusks 
weighed 2941b,. 


Feud Leads to Abduction. 
- Budapest has been startled by the 
daring abduction of a young lady, 
Mile. Ida Czernovitch, the daughter 
of a wealthy landowner. The per- 
formance had just concluded at one of 
the principal theatres, when four 
masked men pushed their way through 
the crowd, and, seizing the young lady 
who was waiting for her friends by 
the arms, bore her into a motor-car 
which was drawn up in front of the 
building and drove off. Her family 
having been at feud with another 
branch of the house for many years, it 
is surmised that the motive of the 
abduction is one of revenge upon her 
father, who was a successful litigant 
| in a recent will suit against the other 
side of the family, the money in 
dispute amounting to £45,000. 


Traces of the Great. 

The memory of dashing Dick Turpin 
is not allowed to fade. A secret 
chamber has been discovered in an old 
inn at Little Ealing; and as the place 
once belonged to the highwayman’s 


| have. 


grandmother—this is the first we have 


Photo, Illustrations Bureau, 


Army Rifle Championship. The 


Col.-Sergt. Churcher, and 


| jumped to the conclusion that he used | 
to conceal his valuable body here | 
when the world was too much with 
him. This is doubtless quite as 
authentic a memorial as the blanket- 
rope with which Turpin escaped from 
York Castle, and which, till a few 
years ago, was preserved in a Bir- 
mingham museum. An excellent rope 
it was, too—as good as though it had 
been made yesterday, and almost as 
new-looking. 


A Strawberry Seal. 

| Strawberries appear in the official 
seal of the Borough of Holborn. The 
centre is occupied by a figure. of 
St. George. The upper portion (says 
| the Chronicle) bears a representation 
of the o!d houses at Holborn Bars ; | 
and in the lower the Holbourne is 
shown flowing between banks on 
which flowers and strawbenies are 
| grow ing—the latter in allusion to 


Gloucester’s words in Shakespeare's |- 


Richard IIL” ; 
My lord of Ely, when T was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there. 


Judicial Humorists. 

We are promised judicial wit be- 
(hind the footlights. “What the 
Butler Saw,” a farcical problem, by 
Judge Parry and Mr..Fredk. Mouillot, 
will be produced by Mr. Frank Curzon 
at a West-End theatre on August 2. 
When may we expect a similar 
work from Mr. Justice Darling ? 


Soldier’s Sweetheart. 

During an action, concerning a 
soldier’s will in the Probate Court a 
| pathetic letter was read. Mr. Victor 
į Russell said that the late Sergt. 


| testamentary document. 


Frank Gordon, Army Ordnance Corps, 
in 1896 became engaged to Miss 
Florence Woodward, who now asked 
for probate, and they were to have 
been married as soon as he was 
appointed armourer to a iment. 
On Aug. 17, 1898, while at the Red 
Barracks, Woolwich, he wrote to 
friends of his fiancée at Norwich, 
enclosing his officer’s orders, and 
adding: “This order means that I 
am for active service against the 
Boers in South Africa, and will pro- 
ceed to the Cape on the 24th inst. 
No time for leare, so now comes the 
task which is nearly tearing out my 
heart when I think of my darling 
Floss. Iam no coward where I am 
concerned myself, but it is my girl’s 
lonely life and her sufferings during 
my absence I think of. . . . We 
had planned that on my appointment 
we should be married and make our 
nest in Fermoy, but it’s a very 
dramatic introduction to it. There 
is no good beating about the bush, if 
war breaks out I’m for the front in 
charge of the Maxims, and what I 
want is the comfort of my poor lassie. 
lam putting all my belongings into 
apple-pie order, papers, &c. No one 
knows what may happen, and, in 
case it does happen, Floss will 
come in for everything that I 
It’s not much, but it’s 
all I have . . . and when I come back 
Iam going to have a good reckoning 
up for lost time, and am going to en- 
joy my honeymoon, I can assure you. 
.-.” This was the document which was 
now sought to be propounded as a 
soldier's will, for Sergt. Gordon had 
died at Orange River, Cape Colony, on 
Jan. 13, 1900, without parents, rela- 
tions, or next of kin. ‘The value of 
the estate was only £52 odd; and the 
Treasury had intimated that the 
Crown did not oppose the admission 
to probate of the letter as a valid 
The War 
Office declined to recognise its legality 
or part with the money, but the 
President decided in favour of the 
soldier’s sweetheart, 


Colour of the Wyandotte. 

To judge from an article by Mr. 
Henry R. Ingalls in a recent issue of 
the American Funcir, it is evident 
that all Americans are not enamoured 
of the colour which characterises par- 
tridge Wyandottes in the United 
States. Two of the many objections 
to the colour which Mr. Ingalls men- 
tions are tnat the markings of the 


| hen and the striping of the cock are 
| not shown up as they would be on 


lighter coloured birds, and we gather 
that it is more difficult to secure the 


| characteristics of this charming variety 


together with the deep mahogany 
colour. The conclusion arrived at is 


| that the possibilities of the partridge 


Wyandotte in America are limited, 
and Mr. Ingalls points to English 
fanciers’ success with the variety in 
proof of his assertion. In at least one 
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Photo, Advance Agency. 
Celsbrated Lady Shot: Mrs. E. J. 
Way, the only lady competitor 
at Bisley. She is the wife of a 
Johannesburg mine manager, and 
holds the championship of South 
Africa for riding and driving, 
besides several prizes for tennis 

and shooting. 


but is also true partridge colour, 
which the American is not, and the 
American Cochins and Wyandottes 
are actually misnamed when they are 
called partridge. It is worth remem- 
bering that if the American standard 
| were the same as our own a good 
international trade might be done, 
| and, in view of the remarkable popu- 
| larity which partridge Wyandottes 
| now enjoy in England, our American 
| friends might do.worse ihan give the 
| matter consideration. 


A Cricketer and His Belt. 

Albert Trott, the great Middlesex 
cricketer, is reported to have derived 
great benefit from the use of a Palver- 
macher Electric Belt. Full announce- 
| ment will be found on the back page 
of this issue. 


A Witty Dramatist. 


“The Pioneers ”—that band of 
| experts captained by Mr. Arthur 


| Bourchier, which is endeavouring to 


point, however, he is mistaken, for he | make good, but imperfect, plays- act- 
surmises that if the English colour | able—has invited Mr. Carton’s co-ope- 
standard were adopted single matings | ration, and the dramatist becomes very 
would he sufficient to give satis-| merry in his reply: “I have no objec- 
factory results. As is weli known, | tion to healthy rivalry,” he says, “but 
no English breeder of partridge | the successful candidates discovered by 
Wyandottes would attempt single|the Pioneers will ultimately cut my 
mating for breeding  exhibition|throat. Well, business is business, as 
birds of both sexes. It is hardly|Mr. Grundy assures us, but the 
likely that Mr. Ingalls’ article will| Pioneers deny me a gift on which I 
haveany tangible result so late in the | pique myself, a sense of humour. I 


| day, but we in England are well} don’t object to having my throat cut, 


satisfied that our adopted colour not but why should I be asked to strop 
only shows up the birds to perfection, | the razor ? ” 


Photo, 0. H. Park. 
THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE, Theiry, the winner, arriving 
at one of the control stations. 


The Farmer at Home. | 

In town we hear a good deal_of the 
fruit left upon the hands of the 
grower, or of his sending it to Covent- 
garden at an actual loss ‘to himself, 
‘The stories are in no way exaggerated ; 
but there is another side of the ques- 
tion. The fruit-grower has only two 
ideas: First of all, he aims to get his 
fruit to Covent-garden to take his 
chance as to profit ; secondly, and this 
is to him a dismal alternative, he 
fells that which Covent-garden does 
not want to the jam maker, who 
builds his factories adjoining the 


P.I.P. FARMER anD GARDENER. 


obtained with a-little trouble, and 
growers should insist that all cuttings 
are from non-infected plants. Dip- 
ping the plants in hot water has also 

een tried experimentally with some 
success, but not enough is yet known 
to recommend the treatment. 

Sweet Corn. 

I have never grown the sweet corn 
which is asked about by an Fast 
Anglian correspondent, but I can give 
him the particulars of the best 
varieties. ‘hey are Adams’s Early, 
Warling’s Early Sugar, the Dwarf 
Sugar, Early Minnesota, Moore’s Con- 
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appearance. Chickens with hens are 

ways more liable to insects ‘than | 
those hatched and reared artificially, | 
but this liability is greatly reduced if | 
the hen is periodically dusted with 
a disinfectant powder. The disease | 
known as gapes, due to the pre-! 
sence of a small worm or worms in| 
the throat, is frequently developed | 
from parasites found on the birds. 
When the chickens are about a month | 
old the process should be repeated, | 
this time applying rather more of | 
the preparation Again at three) 
months the birds should be carefully | 
examined, and if any insects are} 
present the fowls should be dusted on | 
the breast and under each wing with 
a disinfectant powder. The adult 
stock must also be kept clean if 
success is to be attained. Laying 
birds produce more eggs, male birds 
accomplish their work in a,» better 


Photo, [tlustrations Bureau, 
NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY’S SHOW aT 
WESTMINSTER: A general view of the hall. 


Hidden Genius. | Dugdale. Gladys Unwin is lovely, as 
There is a family down in York- | most people know, but she looks her 


add | Shire, gentlemen farmers on a small | best in a mass, as here. Mr; John 


fields and orchards, and pays, of | cord, and Triumphant Sweet. Sweet 
course, a ridiculously low price: Yet, | corn should be sown in April in gentle 
hard as the grower finds it advan-|heat; when sufficiently hardened, 
tageously to place his producs in these | plant out in a warm, well-sheltered 
two ways, he would not give a|spot 18in. apart. 


manner, and fattening fowls 
flesh more quickly if clean and free 
from vermin, Although, generally 
speaking, it is unwise to be con- 
stantly handling the fowls, as it is 


scale, who received as heritage from | Jones.. took the first prize. 
| their parents rare inventive ability | Messrs. Unwin had a stand of their 
| and a small estate, poor and encum~-|0Wn filled with new varieties ; Phyllis 
| bered. One was a doctor, another a| Unwin, scarlet and rose, two rare 
| butcher, another an engineer, another seedlings, unnamed as yet, one of 


snap of the fingers to sell on the spot. 
Strawberries in London are dirt cheap 
to-day. Go into the heart of Kent, 
whence the best of them come, and | 
though the plants are swarming with 
berries, and every field and market- 
garden crowded with the plants, you 
will find that it costs more to buy | 
them there from the producer than it | 
costs in London when the fruit is at 
its earliest. Trade with the home 
district is absolutely neglected, and 
much available revenue sacrificed. 


The Black-Currant Mite. 


My Devonshire correspondent who 
is concerned about his black-currant | 
crop should apply to the Board of | 
Agriculture, 4 Whitehall Place, Lon- | 


Vermin in the Poultry Yard. 

In order to prevent the spread of 
vermin, it is an excellent plan to 
anoint newly-hatched chickens with a 
special preparation, and if this is done 
when they are twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours old it will haye a very bene- 
ficial effect upon their health and 


don, S.W., for a copy of the leafiet on 
the pest, which has been s0 common 
this year. No charge is made for it, | 
and though, of course, but little can 
be done this year, precautions can be 
taken for prevention another season. 
When black-currant bushes are 
planted they should be carefully | 
examined for any indication of infesta- | 
tion. This is plainly demonstrated by | 
the unnaturally:swollen buds. If 
these are found, the bushes should be 
rejected. And in taking cuttings in 
the autumn those from infested 
bushes should by no means be planted, 
Though there may be no swollen buds, | 
the mites may be in the buds or upon | 
the cuttings in the folds of the rind. | 
Infested bushes should be pruned very 
hard, and every particle of the! 
cuttings carried away and burnt at} 
once. The bushes on ten acres on a 
Kentish fruit farm were very badly | 


liable to upset them, yet they should 
be examined every four or six weeks, 
and if there are any signs of insects 
they should be liberally dusted. AN 
the birds in the pen need not be 
handled—just two or three, as this 
will be sufficient to indicate whether 
the birds are clean. A dust bath 
should be provided for birds in-con- 


| something else. When the old people 
died all the boys returned home to 
| work the inheritance.. The butcher | 
| looks after the stock; the doctor 
brings his scientific training to prac- 
tical bearing upon Grops and what not, 
and shows himself almost as expert a | 
metallurgist as the engineer brother. 
All the tools about the farm are of | 
their own making ; the cattle fatten | 
on food artificially enriched; the} 
potatoes are dug by a machine built | 
out of scrap-iron, which takes them | 
up, cuts of the tops, places them in | 
bags, and ties them. 


Gloxinias. 
My correspondent “T. N. B.” should 
make the first sowing of gloxinias in 


which has a scarlet standard; Mary 
Perkin, very bright lavender ; Zoo, 
called blue, and really not far from 
that tint. Messrs, Eckford do not 
show for competition, but, of course, 
they offerthe finest novelties ; Queen 
Alexandra, deep scarlet, is claimed as 
“sun-proof”’—a great virtue. Sybil 
Eckford is an improvement on the 
buff varieties in class 20,whio h gain a 
prize for Mr. W. J. Noy, of Brentford. 
One of the prettiest details of tho 
exhibition is the class for table decora- 
tion, which stretches the whole 
width of the hall. In the open class, 
Mr. Marples, of Penkridge, takes 
highes€ honours. . Some think that 
this competition should be reservid 
for women, in whose department t! e 


January in pots filled to within half an | work properly lies—whoever saw a 
inch of the rim with a compost con- | man arranging flowers on the dinner- 
sisting of two parts loam, one part}table? Miss Cole, of Feltham, is 
each of leaf-mould and- silver-sand, | reduced to the second place, though 
which should be made fairly firm by | her scheme of decoration appeals to 
hand-pressure. The seed, being very | many tastes evidently. But she comes 
small, requires care in the sowing, so first happily in the competition for 
that it may be evenly distributed. It epergnes. “'Phe trade is excluded ” 
must be very slightly covered withfine from Class 38, also devoted to the 
soil or sand. The pots should then be | ornamentation of dinner-tables, and 
well watered, and, if possible, they | Mrs. Gell, of Luton, carries off the 
should be plunged in bottom-heat of | prize with a scheme of lavender and 
| 65deg, to 70deg., and each should be | flesh colour, with asparagus and 
covered with a sheet of glass. The|maiden-hair interspersed rather to» 
watershould be applied with the finest f densely perhaps. Mrs. Becket, 
rose, and in a slow, gentle manner, so | Elstree, trusts to rose and pale mauve, 
as not to float the seeds above the soil. | which won her the second place. Tho 
In a week or ten days the seedlings; new ‘Orange Countess” of Messrs 
will begin to appear, when the glass | Dobie, Rothesay, will prove valuable 
| should be tilted slightly, the amount | Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, show anew 
| of air being gradually increased, so as | rose—the “Dandy” crimson, flushe:! 
to permit the seedlings to gain| with maroon, for which they receive 
strength, It is advisable to prick them | an award of merit. 


ol 


infested in 1893, sò that it was almost | 
decided to grub them up. ‘They were, 
however, left and pruned very hard in 
1898 and 1894: In the spring of 1895 
there whs ‘plenty of wool and 
bub very few swollen buds, and a 


good crop of fruit was grown. 
After -hard pruning, the bushes 
should be lookéd over, and any 


abnormally ‘Swollen buds upon them 
picked off and burnt. In small plau- 
tations and‘ gardens hand- picking 
might take the place of severe prun- 
ing, but in large plantations it would | 
be too expensive.- Little good can be 
done in regard to remedies. The 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid, as 
largely used for scale attack abroad, 
has not met with the success which 
was at onetime thought likely. Fur- 
ther experiments may, however, show 
it to be useful as regards the cleansing 
of young plants. The best plan for 
growers to adopt is to cultivate from 
c'ean stock only. 


| off into a pan assoon as it is possible to | 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY: 


| 


Photo, Q. T. Newman, Berkhampstead, 
A beautiful standard plant of a 


white tea rose. | 


wellbeing. 


mixed a 


handle them, as to allow them to get | 
drawn is to spoil them. The soil in 
the pricking-off pans should contain 
rather more loam than that in the seed- 
pans. The plants should at all times 
be carefully shaded from the sun, and 
a genial, humid atmosphere provided, 
the temperature being kept at about | 
70deg. When the plants have made | 
three-or four leaves, they should be 
potted off singly into small 60’s, and 


A good mixture is com- | finement, consisting of ashes or dry | in doing this the lower leaves should 
posed of one part mercurial ointment, | earth in which has been 


rest on the mould. The compost for 


one part lard, half-part powdered | little disinfectant powder. This is’ this potting and the last one shonld 


sulphur, and half-part paraffin oil, 
This forms a stiff paste, and before 
use should be slightly warmed in 
order to reduce it to a fluid. With 
the pointed end of a wooden match a 
single drop should be applied to the 
head of each chicken. This has a 
wonderful effect, and seems to drive 
any insects there may be away and 


Clean stock can be prevents others from making their | 


Nature’s method of cleaning a fowl. 


More Names of Flowars. 
I stated recently the origin of the 


names of many of our best-known | 


flowers. Here are some more of 
|them. The hyacinth is supposed to 
| have originated out of the blood of 
[the beautiful Hyacinth, who was 
slain because of the jealousy of 
Zephyr. The aspasia bears the name 
of Aspasia of Miletus, the mistress of 


Pericles. From a Latin word meaning then into 32’s 


“to wash” is derived the term 
lavender, because the essential oil 
obtained from this shrub enters into 
the composition of the favourite scent. | 
The lilac betrays its Eastern origin in | 
the Turkish word leilah; while the | 
sweetbriar is literally a “fragrant 
thorn.” The sunflower takes its name 
from its form, and colour, and no 
because it inclines to the sun, which | 
is entirely erroneous. More correct | 
could this be said of the heliotrope, 
for it is made up of two Greek words, | 
“sun” and “to turn.” The rhodo-| 
dendron, too, was the Greek róse'tree. 


| sand one part. 


consist of sound turfy loam two 
parts, decayed manure cne part, and | 
The drainage of the | 
| pots must be thorough, gloxinias 
taking a large quantity of water when 
growing freely. A sprinkling of the 
| leaves on bright days is beneficial to 
the plants up till the time the flower- | 
buds show colour. .When the first 
ts get fairly filled with roots, the 
plant should be shifted into 48’s, or, 
if extra fine specimens are desired, 
hen well established 
in this size of pot, liquid manure is 
of use in giving greater substance to 
the leaves and flowers ; and it may be 
applied once or twice weekly. When 
the flower-buds begin to exhibit 
colour, it is time to remove the plants 
to a house with a cooler, drier atmo- 
sphere, damp injuring the flowers. If | 
these instructions be closely followed, | 
success is almost certain to be 
attained. 
The National Sweet 
Society’s Show. 
The Horticultural Hali offered a} 


Pea 


Use of Fowl Manure. 


Fresh fowl manure should not be 
placed about the roots of plants. lt 
would be useful as a mulching fo: 
roses and fruit trees, mixed with an 
equal bulk of road scrapings. For 
plants in pots one part to twenty of 
soil will be ample. It is a valuable 
fertiliser. It should be spread thinly 
to dry, and may then be crumbled ani 
scattered over the soil at the rate of 
about two ounces to the square yard 
In the kitchen garden it may be inco:- 
porated with an equal quantity of soil, 
and the mixture applied at the rate of 
two pecks per rod (thirty and a quar- 
ter square yards). 


Photo, Cartirright. 


EAST KENT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW : Mr. Walpole 
Greenwell’s Shire stallion “‘ Marden Harold” (lst Prize). 


The yellow-flowered marigold was so| very charming sight to those. who 
named in honour of Queen Mary. | came before the crowd bad broken: it 
But many flowers’ names have their; up. All ‘the interior was a” smooth | 
origin in Anglo-Saxon words. The| bed of flowers, uninterrupted by] 
hawthorn, or mayflower, appears in | foliage or by the intrusion of any} 
flower in the month of May, while| plant among the sweet peas»: Here 
gillyflower is merely a corruption of | and there was a Kentia palm, ‘or af 
July-flower. The tiger-flower is so) table was occupied by blossoms of one’, 
called because it is streaked like a| tint alone, but the rest ‘was a sheet] 
tiger. The ordinary field daisy owes| of variegated bloom. On entering 
its name to the corruption of an | one saw an array of rose-carmine 
Anglo-Saxon word signifying “the f bunches, among which Mr. H. Alder- 
day's eye,” because it dens its petals | sey, of Aldersey Hall, took the first 
at sunset. | prize with Prince of Wales and Mrs. 


From asnapshot by a “ P.1.P." voador 
FOR THIRSTY WORKERS : 
Fetching, the hay-makers’ beer. 
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CRICKET. 

It is harking back a deal to refer to 
the third test match, but the batting 
of F. S. Jackson and the bowling of 
Warren will bear referring tor The 
English captain’s 144 was one of the 
most brilliant. efforts ever made in any 
match, and little less praiseworthy was 
Warren’s initial effort in atest match. 
'T'he Derbyshire bowler,whose inclusion 


| advocated weeks ago, will be able to | 


Photo Bowue. 8 r6e. 
Henley Regatta: Kelly, the 
winner of the Diamond Sculls. 


look back with satisfaction on his feat 
of taking five wickets for 57. Some 
writers attribute the drawn game to 
the slow play of C. B. Fry and Hay- 
ward at the start of England’s second 
innings, ard certainly there was little 
reason for the excessive 
exercised by the pair. 


There are some of us who are old 


enough to remember many ‘Varsity | 


battles of a desperate nature, but 
probably not even the “ oldest inha- 
bitant” can recollect a more sensa- 
tional finish than that at Lord’s last 
Saturday. All through the game until 
close to the finish it appeared to be 


Oxford’s match ; but they owed not a | 


little of their earlier position to Ipek 
and a temporary lapse of form on the 
part of the Light Blues. 


Had Oxford won they would have 
been entitled to the ¢ongratulations of 
y lover the great summer 
zame. Had Cambridge lost they 
would have deserved some amount of 
sympathy. But suffice it to say that, 
in my opinion, the better team won 
the Varsity match of 1905, though, 
truth to tell, neither side was rich 
either in batting or bowling. 


every of 


Cambridge had the good fortune | 
first | 


to win the toss, and at their 
attempt they scored 218. The wicket 
was À trifle slow at starting, but never 
difficult enough to cause the batsmen 
any real trouble. Therefore, the score 
of 218 by the Light Blues must be 
considered -distinctly disappointing. 
l'hanks chiefly to a 99 by J.-E 
Raphael, and 95 by E. L. Wright 
Oxford established a lead of 101 run 
as the result of an innings apiece. 


E 


s 


A brilliant century by L. G. Col- 
beck, and a good innings by H, C. 
McDonell improved Cambridge’s pros- 
peets on the Friday, Nothing could 
have been finer than Colbeck’s batting. 
He made somé brilliantly daring cuts 
between- point and cover, but he 


ways appeared master of himself, | 


ind, despite the fearless nature of his 
play, he invariably placed the ball 
out of the reach of a fielder. When 
Oxford batted a second time A. F. 
Moreom bowled capitally, and it was 
mainly due to him that Cambridge 
gained their forty runs victory; He 


caution | 


made the ball come back a lot and he 
was ably seconded by Napier, who 
really bowled better than his return 
of three wickets for 68 runs would 


indicate. Morcom had thé fine figures 
of six wickets for 41 runs. But, with 
the exception of Wright, nobody +on 
the English side shaped well. 


| To Surrey has fallen the distinction 
of beating Lancashire for the first 
time since August, 1903, and the Oval 
| side routed the champions in no uncer- 
| tain manner. R., H. Spooner, Tyldesley, 
H. G. Garnett, and Sharp showed 
| fairly good form for the Lancastrians, 
| but, taken altogether, the word 
|“ failure” best describes the play of 
the county of the red rose. 


That there was nothing the matter 
with the wicket at Aigburth was 
evidenced by the comparative ease 
with which Surrey made runs. Hay- 
| ward, Hayes, Baker, Davis, and Lord 
| Dalmeny all found run-getting a 
| fairly easy matter. Walter 
| bowled very finely in the first 
| innings ot Lancashire, his seven 
wickets being gained at a cost of 
95 runs, but the honours of that de 
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HENLEY 


N. A. Knox, who had not a little to do 


with the success of his side by taking | 


eight wickets for 75 runs in Lanca- 
shire’s second innings. . Surrey 
occupy second place in the table, and 
[on their present form there are less 
| likely things than their winning the 
championship. 


now 


The first.of the annual matches 
| between the Gentlemen and Players 
was commenced at Lord's last Monday 
The amateurs had got together avery 
| strong side, but, at the eleventh hour, 
| H. K. F 
| batsmen who ever wore a dark blue 
cap, had to.cry off, and the Middlesex 


| man, G. W. Beldam, filled the vacancy. | 


|The professionals had the advantage 


| of first innings on a slow wicket, and | 
Bowley (47), Tyldesley | 


compiled 356 
(53), Arnold (89), 


and Lilley (52) 


played very good cricket for their | 


runs, but with such bats as F. S. 
| Jackson, P. F. Warner, C. B. Fry, 


| Bosanquet, Jessop, Evans, and others, | 


| the total was not unduly terrifying to 
the amateur side. 


ATHLETICS and CYCLING. 
| There were no sports meetings of 
| moment in the metropolitan district 
| last Saturday, but the champions 
were adding to their stock of prizes 
in the Midlands and the North cf 


Photo, Rouch. 


HENLEY REGATTA: The Eton Crew winners of the Ladies’ Plate. 


Lees | 


oster, one of the best amateur ! 


| england and in Scotland. The 
| quarter of a mile amateur champion, 
W. Halswell, competed at the St. 
Bernard’s Football Club’s sports at 
| Edinburgh, and won the 300yds. open 
| handicap from the three yards mark 
| in 32%sees. The Scottish mile cham- 
| pion, J. McGough, won the handicap 
at that distance, from scratch, in 
4min. 25}sees. 


The flying American, H. A. Hyman, 
of Pennsylvania University, who 
| electrified the spectators at Stamford 
Bridge on Saturday week by his run- 
| away win in the 220yds, championship, 


~| was the victim of very bad luck at the 


Birmingham Athletic Club’s sports. 
He won the 300yds. scratch race 
in 3lsecs., two-fifths of a- second 
better than the Blackheath Harrier, 
C. G. Wood, accomplished so far back as 
1887.. Unfortunately, when measured, 
the distance covered by Hyman was 
found to be 4ft. Sin. short of that 
run by Wood, whose record, therefore, 
still stands. However, Hyman will 
be given a chance to reduce the 
existing figures at the Public Schools 
| meeting at Stamford Bridge on the 
29th inst., when he will run a match 
with C. H. Jupp. 

| The 

| Russell, 


steəplechase champion, A. 
of Walsall, gave another 
taste of his quality by winning the 
| 1000yds. steeplechase at Aston Police 
sports. At the same meeting, J. T. 
| Marnie, of Birmingham, won the 
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| ended with such a “ flourish of trum- | 


|quarter of a mile bicycle ae ag 


partment fell to the young amateur, í ship of the Midlands. 


attendance. Of course, Morton won 


the 100yds. seratch race, but Stark | 
ran him to a foot, though the time | 


was only 10%secs. Tayior, who is a 
coloured student from Pennsylvania 
University, won the quarter 
handicap from scratch in 50¢secs., and 
Shrubb easily won the two miles 


scratch race in 9min. 27€secs. 


C. E. Baker, the Welsh cycling 
champion, Leon Meredith, the 100yds 
| kilometres amateur champion, and 
A. E. Wills, 25 miles national cham- 
pion, were amongst the competitors at 
| the Bristol Police sports. The Car- 
marthen crack finished first in the 
| mile level race, but both the London 
riders beat him in the five miles, 
Meredith being first and Wills second. 


| 

| 

| The famous professional cyclist, 

| W. T. Hall, made several successful 
attacks on cinder track reeords at 

| Fallowfield, Manchester, on Saturday 
From a flying start, he covered one 
mile in lmin. 30gsecs., five miles in 
Tmin. 38tsecs., and 9 miles 1,245yds. 
in 15min. At the same meeting the 
ten miles scratch race for the Muratti 
Cup was won by J. S Benyon, the 
one and five miles British Empire 

| champion, 


The Railway Clearing House AC. 
held:a meeting at the Crystal Palace. 
The open quarter of a mile cycle 
| handicap was won by R. Jones, 


Subscriptions for the Pexyy ILLUSTRATED 
Paper should be sent to the Publisher, 
18 Henrietta Street, W.C. The “PLP,” 
will be sent post-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom for thirteen weeks, on receipt of 
postal order, value 1s, 8d. ; six months, 3s. 3d.: 
one year, 6s. 6d. Single copies post-free 14d. 
For foreign postage the rates are: thfee 
months, 2s. 2d.; six monfhs, 4s. 44.; one 
year, 8s, 8d, The PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
| may be sent by halfpenny post to any place in 
| the United Kingdom. To theColonies or any 
foreign place the postage is cne penny. 
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Inter-Regimental Polo Tournament at Hurlingham last Saturday, 
Inniskilling Dragoons v. 20th Hussars. 


Anerley B.C., S5yds. starts, and the | 
half-mile by P. J. Curnew, Polytechnic 
H. There were no other open events. 


LAWN TENNIS. 
Unquestionably the most sparkling | 
play and the most keen rivalry ever 
seen at a lawn tennis meeting was in | 
evidence at the championships which 
pets” last Saturday. The best of | 
our English players were set an ad 
mittedly -difficult task in tackling | 
those who came from various parts 
of the world, and most feared wera 


{ 
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REGATTA: The Grand Challenge Cup. Leander wins. 
There was quite a big gathering of | the Australian, Norman Brookes, 
champions at the Widnes sports. | and the Americans, W. A. Larned, | 
J. W. Morten,, J. B. Taylor, J. P. | Holeomb Ward, and Miss May | 
| Stark, and Alfred Shrubb were all| Sutton—the last-named a girl of | 
| competing, and there was a good |only 18 summers. Despite her youth, | 


Miss Sutton, who is Devonshire born, | 
carried off the Ladies’ Championship | 
to California by beating the holder, | 
Miss D. K. Douglass, by 6—3, 6—4. 
Miss Sutton was loudly acclaimed 
when she won, but the chief plaudits 
of the great crowd of spectators were 
accorded Brookes immediately after 
the favourite Australian had suc- 
cumbed to Laurie Doherty in the} 


| challenge round of the Gentlemen's | 


Singles—the event of the lawn-tennis 
senson. 


| 


i 


Brookes had played splendidly, and, | 
though he lost to the yòunger Doherty 
by three sets to love (8—6, 6—2, 6—4), 
he certainly earned the ovation with 
which he was received at the end of | 
the contest. H. L. Doherty was perfect, | 
in his placing, and as diplomatic even | 
im the most exciting parts of the} 
match, trying nothing brilliant when | 
safe play was calculated to pay best, 
He and his brother “ R. F.” took the | 
Doubles Championship again, beating | 
S. H. Smith (a notable performer at the | 
meeting) and F. L, Riseley in the 
challenge round by three sets to one | 
(6—2, 6—4, 6—8,. 6—3) Thus the 
chief honours remain in England and 
an English girl resident in America is | 
the lady champion. 


SWIMMING, 

In the competition for the King’s 
Cup’ at Blackpool D, Billington some-| 
what easily beat B. B. Kieran. in the | 
preliminary race last Saturday, the | 
Bacup man covering the quarter of | 
a mile in 9min. 35sec., and finishing | 
about lOyds, ahead of the Australian. | 
The conditions of the race’ provide 
that the swimmers shall tarry a} 
“ living subject ” over tho last 40yds., | 
and it was cleverness in this direction | 
that gained Billington his victory. | 
The second race was held in the| 
open sea on Monday, the distance 
being 150yds. This was won by 


{ crew would annex the “ Grand 
|a matter of fact, 


Robinson (who: was third on Satur- 
day), a grand race between him and 
Billington ending in a narrow win for 
the Liverpool man. However, on 
points in both races Billington took 


the coveted prize. 
| 


In addition to the big event last 
Saturday at Blackpool, there was a 
water-polo match between Manchester 
and Liverpool, which the latter won 
by 6 goals to 1. There was also a 


| diving competition, in which G. B. 


Phillips, of Plymouth, proved success- 
ful. On the same day the Hornsey 
Club’s championship at Highgate 
Pond was won by the breast-stroke 
swimmer F. H. Naylor, and another 
prominent performer, in P.C., Innocent, 
won the City of London Police 
championship. 


ROWING. 

There ‘was a brilliant wind-up. to 
Henley, and though the victories of 
Leander and F. S. Kelly respectively 
in the two great events of the meeting 
were generally anticipated, yet the 
consummation of the expectations 
brought a feeling of relief to those 
who had feared that the Belgian 
J Nee 
Leander held the 
Continental eight quite safe, the arm 
work of the Belgians being no match 
for the‘ leg-drive which is character- 
istic of English rowing. Kelly was 
in his best form, and that was 
enough to ensure him victory in the 


| Diamonds 


i Photo, L. Foster, 


The Test Match: Warren, whose 
admirable bowling was a feature 
of the game 


A NO 


Pampeluna will shortly witness one 
of the strangest bull fights ever 
fought in an arena, ard one which 
reveals a fact that 
has probably escaped 
most foreigners, 
though it should have 
been obvious. Most 
national sports have 
amateurs who can vie 
with the profes- 
sionals, and the truth 
applies as much to 
bull. fighting -as to 
cricket or - football. 
At Pampeluna -a 
charitable institution 
needs funds, and in 
Spain a bull-fight is 
the national equiva- 
lent for an English 
bazaar... The - bull- 
fight is being organ- 
ised on an elaborate 
scale, and to give 
zest and novelty to 


the occasion, every combatant, ban- , to abolish tie national sport of his 
and so on to the|country do not seem to have made 


aerillo, picador, 


Photo, V. Barbera Masip, Madrid 


MOUNTED FOR THE FRAY 
Portrait of a Spanish artist. 


matador himself, will be a journalist 


VEL BULL-FIGHT. 


JOURNALISTS aS 


JOURNALISTS AS BULL-FIGHTERS. 


MATADORS. 


sou 


learn whether the pen has been |. 


mightier than the sword. 
he King of Spain's recent attempts 


E 


| 


Photo, V. Barbera Masip; Madrid. 
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much head-way. The love of bull-| 
fighting is too strongly planted in the 
hearts of the people. 
any years ago it was abolished by | 

a former king of Spain; but so fond of 
this amusement are the Spanish popu- 
lation that the king who succeeded 
him was obliged to re-establish it. 
Spain and Mexico ara now the only 
countries in the world where, bull- 
fighting takes place to any very great 
extent ; but itis a very ancient amuse- 
ment, and was very popular in ancient | 
Greece und in Rome under the Em-! 

rors, though in later times it was | 
forbidden by both the Emperors and 
the Popes. 


In Madrid and other b'g cities in | 
Spain, the bull-fighting season. lasts | 
|from April until November, sand all) 


| from 10,000 to 15,000 peop’ 


that.it is only by the big attendances 
which can be secured on: a Sunday 
that the “Plaza de Toros,” as the 
bull-fighting circus is called, ean ke 
made to pay, The majority -of the 


most expert swordsmen in Madrid and | 


other large cities demand and receive 
as much as £400 for a single perform- 
ance. cont : 
Another serious result. of the. ces- 
sation of Sunday bull-fighting would 
be the loss. to hospi and other 
charitable institutions, for it is the 
custom’ to let out the State bull- 
fighting arenas to private speculators, 
the proceeds going towards the main- 
tenance of hospitals and asylums. 

Every large town in Spain possesses 
a “Plaza de Toros,” and those of 
Madrid, Seville, and Caceros are espe- 
cially handsome, and cost huge sums 
of money to build and maintain. 

The ceats in the circus are arranged 
round the arena in tiers, one above 
another, like the steps of a staircase, 
with a tier of boxes at the top. The 
plaza in Madrid is capable of Folding 
le. 

The Castilian ‘bulls which are used 
for the pastime are more fieree and 
more active than our English bulls, 


From six to ten bills’ are often 
led in a single day, as each fight 
usually lasts but twenty minutes or 
so. It is stated on authority that 
about 2,500 bulls and 3,500 horses are 
annually killéd in Spanish bull-fights, 


The Military Cyclists’ Tourna- 
ment, 

Judging from the great interest 
which is being taken beforehand in-the 
annual Military Cyclists’ Tournament, 
which takes place at the -Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, July 22, this 
function seems to be becoming in- 
creasingly popular with all branches 
of the servicés, The Army is likely to 
be better represented this year than 
ever, as teams are coming up from 
Aldershot, Dover, Portsmouth, Chat- 


ae they are not nearly so strong. 


| ham, and other centres. There will 


be additional interest in the Five 
Miles Team Race for the 100 Guinea 
Challenge Shield, as, should the 26th 


the biggest fights take place on a/ Middlesex (Cyclists) V.R.C. win on 


Sunday. It is this Sunday bull- 
fighting which the young King of 
Spain particularly wishes to stop 
Should he succeed in abolishing the 
Sunday bullfighting, he will strike a 
serious blow at the whole existence of | 
the pastime, for so high are the} 


this occasion, the trophy will become 
the property of that corps. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that the compe- 
tition will be unusually keen. A hard 
struggle is expected in the One Mile 
Championship of the Army and Navy, 
for which a handsome Cup has been 


When all is over we shall perhaps! salaries of the principal bull-fighters ' given by Major Gilbertson Smith, and 


A Skercn Ar 


Biskey Syarsoj!. 


Characteristic sketches on 


fr; 
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it is likely that in this, as well as the 
Volunteer Championship over a“ simi- 
lar distance, -the entries. will. be 
numerous, From the purely spec- 
ticular point of view, the Obstacle 
Race and Heads and Posts will pro- 
bably. prove most to the liking of the 
spectators, but both these events will 
help to show -what military cyclists 
can do. All the arrangements are in 
the hands of a representative com- 
mittee of officers, Captain G, C. Dudley 
Rice, of 32, Great St. Helen's, being 
the secretary. i 


Anglo-American. Rifle Match, 

The rifle-shooting competition be- 
tween teams. representing the 7th 
New York State Militia and the 
Queen’s Westminster Rifle Volunteers 
for a silver shield, presented by Col. 
Sir Howard Vincent, was concluded 
Jast week at Bisley. - The conditions 
were fifteen rounds at 500, 600, $30, and 
1,000yds., and on the first day, shoot- 
ing at the two shorter ranges, the 
Americans obtained a lead of six 
oints, the scores being: New York 

ilitia, 761; Queen’s Westminsters, 
756. On the last day, at the conclu- 
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sion of the S00yds. range, the Eng- 
lishmen had secured the lead, tho 
Queen’s Westminsters: having put on 
389 points to their opponents’ 3s) 
The totals then stood: Queen's West. 
minsters, 1,145; New York Militia, 
1,142. The highest scores were .— 
Sergt. Snydam, 68 for New York, and 
Armourer-Sergt. Fulton, 69 for th, 
Queen’s. Eventually the Queen’, 
Westminsters were declared winners 
with 1,490, against a New York score 
of 1,480. 


Gun Proves too Costly. 

The United States pioneer 16-inch 
breechloading coast defence gun, 
built three years ago at a cost of 
£40,000, has been thrown aside a, 
unwieldy and too costly. ` It weigl.s 
126 tons, and every time it is fired thy 
cost is £173. 

Record Ocean Raft. 

A raft composed of 10,000,000ft. of 
spars and piling is to be towed across 
the Pacific from British Columbia to 
Shanghai, a distance of about 6,000 
miles. The size of the raft and the 


length of the trip surpsss anyt ing 
ever before attempted. 
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A COMIC INTERLUDE, 
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the ranges by a P.I.P. special artist. 


THE LOCAL Police, 
HEADGEAR FOR THE 
HOT WEATHER . 
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TOO MUCH REALISM: An extraordinary affair occurred last week at Aldershot, which brought to an abrupt conclusion a scheme of field operations being carried out around the 

Fox Hills. The Foot Guards’ Brigade was retiring over Normandy Common when the Cavalry Brigade was ordered to charge them. The charge was carried too far, the Dragoons 

actually riding among the Guards and slashing at them with their sabres, whilst others, riding along the flanks, discharged their rifles at close quarters into the ranks. Several of the 

Guardsmen-were injured by the flying wads from the blank cartridges. One officer had his horse disabled by a sword-cut, whilst a sergeant, in defending himself, had the sight 
vrotector of his rifle cut clean off by a sweep of a sword. The cavalry disabled the cyclists by riding over their machines. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—AN OFFICER BURNT ALIVE: It is reported that a detachment of ninety soldiers halted at the railway station at Kursk. The lieu- 
tenant in command caused two drunken soldiers to be taken into custody. One of them swere at thé lieutenant, who instantly killed him with his sabre. It happened 
that a religious procession had just taken place in which a thousand peasants and pilgrims participated. This crowd, horrified at what they had seen, attacked the 
lieutenant with stones. He took refuge in the first-class carriage in which his wife and baby were travelling, but the mob bombarded the carriage, and the woman, 
yielding to the entreaties of the mob, left with her baby.. The frenzied peasants then deliberately poured kerozene over the carriage, and burned the lieutenant to ashes 
within it. Afterwards he was found with his charred fingers still grasping the revolver with which he had repulsed the first attempt to storm the carriage, 


Scar Face, the Iroquois chief from 
Eastern Canada who is the patriarch 
of the Red Indian village at Har!l’s 
Court Exhibition, celebrated his silver 
wedding on Saturday, according to the 
Indian custom on the thirtieth anni- 
versary. The whole Red Indian 
population, representing several na- 
tions, all in feathers and war-paint, 
assembled in the railed space at the 
top of the village, and there solemnly 
went through an abbreviated form of 
the actuai marriage ceremony which 
took place thirty years ago. For half 
an hour or more the chiefs harangued 
the squatting “braves” and squaws 
and papooses, and all sang curious old 
Indian songs, and the chiefs and 
“ braves” danced a war dance, with 
whirling tomahawks and knives, 
After Scar Face had finished wooing 
his bride in song, Mrs. Scar Face, who 
blushed like a real bride, was carried 
out from the wigwam where she had 
been hiding, and sat on the ground, 
back to back with her wooer, while all 
the nations declared them man and 
wife for ever and ever,with no appeal to 
the Divorce Court. Then,amid war- 
whoops and ear-piercing yells, in 
marched “ braves’ bearing poles over 
their shoulders, from which were 
slung various presents offered to Sear 
Face in memory of the event. Mr. 
Burton, their manager, gave a silver 
tea-set for Mrs. Scar Face’s log-cabin 
side-table. ‘The Indians themselves 
gave Scar Face a silver crucifix, and 


the directors of Earl's Court gave a 
loving cup. 

“Birds of Paleage” is one of the 
plays which will be produced by Mr. | 
William Greet anà Miss Lena Ashwell | 


under their new management. The | 
play deals—opportunely enough — 
with Russ‘an Nihilism, and Miss 


Ashwell plays a prinoess in it. 


Mr. Lewis Waller’s plans are now 
taking definite shape, and his future 
productions are full of interest. His 
next production—the modern element | 
hot on the heels of the “romantic 
movement ”—is, of course, as I origi- 
nally announced, Mr. Alfred Sutro’s 
play, “ The Way of a Fool.” Follow- | 
ing this, Mr. Waller has decided, so | 
far as he sees ðt present, to produce | 


Mr. Louis N. Parker’s version of | 
“ Arlequin Roi,” also as first men- 
tioned here. The tentative title of 


the English version is the one word, 
“ Harlequin ’"—something short and 
easily memorised. 


“ Robin Hood,” which has also been 
acquired by Mr. Waller, is not yet a 
completed work. When it is written 
it will be found to: be the joint work 
of Mr. Henry Hamilton and Mr 
William Devereux. Mr. Herbert 
Bunning will supply the music. The 
play will deal with the love story of 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian, and 
Friar Tuck and the other legendary 
figures will all have prominent parts. 


But in the autumn Mr. Waller | 
promises an even greater treat. This 
will be a play by the late Mr. H. A.} 
Kennedy, the dramatist who has just | 
been cut off in the very outset of | 
his career. This will be “ Coward | 


“ROB ROY” 


f 
Conscience,” a modern comedy in four | 
acts containiug a supernatural element 
and a tragic ending, | 

“ Coward Conscience” may ke de- 
scribed as a variant on the “ Faust,” 
legend.- A man sells, not his soul, 
but that silent monitor, his conscience, 
to the Evil One. He becomes non- 
moral, an impervious figure, untouched 
by seruple, though not, in the Eliza- 
bethan phrase, “untinctured by the 
affections” Of course, in the finish 
he regains his “soul,” and this is 
accomplished by supernatural agency. 

“Coward Conscience” has an abso- 
lutely modern “milieu.” ‘The first | 
act is laid at a riverside hotel, fis] 
second in a garden of a country house, 
the third in a sitting-room, and the 
fourth in a Devonshire inn: We have 
seen Mr. Waller in many romantic 
guises, but his appearance -as Faust, 
with a difference, is full of promise 
and novelty. 


Mr. Kennedy was a dramatic critic 
who died recently from the effects of | 
an overdose of trional. He could not 
sleep, his many disappointments had 
unnerved him. He waited so long for 
recognition as a dramatist. And now 
he is to have anew play produced bya 
popular manager. The cruel irony of it! 


Last week a dinner took place at the 
Savoy Hotel to mark an interesting 
occasion in Oxford University thea- 
tricals. It is just twenty-five years | 


ago that a little band, calling them- 
the 


selves the Philothespians, with 


ss 


ps 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. CECIL RALEIGH, 
the well-known Drury Lane actress, 


Photo, C. H, Park. 


THE REDSKINS’ SILVER WEDDING AT EARL’S COURT. 


great gusto. 


Photo, Campbell Grey. 


AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME. 
The finale of the spectacle is particularly brilliant, there being no fewer than two hundred chorus and 
supers in the arena. Mr. Leo Stormont makes a dashing Rob Roy, and the piece goes through with 


present Father Adderley and Mr.-Alan 
Mackinnon at their head, met in the 
Christ Church rooms of Sir Elliot 
Lees, M.P, During the five years 
which followed they gave many +per- 
formances, At this time, also, Mr. 
|F. R. Benson organised the first 
| University Greek play, “ The Agamem- 
non,” in the hall of Balliol College. 
When Mr. Arthur Bourchier came.up 
to Oxford he obtained official recog- 
nition for amateur acting in Oxford 
from the late Professor Jowett, then 
Vice-Chancellor, on the condition that 
in future nothing but Shakespeare’s 
plays were to be acted with ladies 
taking the female characters, and he 


thus founded the present flourishing | 
University Dramatic Society out. of | 


the nucleus of the Philothespians. A 
few years later was opened the New 
Theatre at Oxford, which is one of the 
most successful provincial theatres of 
the present day. 


At the dinner at the Savoy the toast 
of the evening—*The Drama at 
Oxford ”—was proposed by Mr. W. L, 
Courtney, who coupled with it the 
name of Mr. Arthur Bourchier. It 
was mentioned as an interesting fact 
that the prologue to one of the 

| academic performances of the society 

was written by the present Viceroy of 

India, Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
THE PROMPTER. 
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WOMAN AND HER CRITICS 


Ghallenging a Libel, 

To declare that we are a bored 
blasé, cynical race is nonsense. Let 
us go anywhere in London—that vast 
city of supposed boredom—and among 
a hundred individuals we shall b. 
able to count the blas: specimens of 
humanity on the fingers of one hand 
— Bystander. 


Beach Visions. 

The latest thing in ladies’ bathing 
shoes ig a preitily-made canvas shoe 
(with a plaited rope sole), cut like a 
court shoë, with a design of a small 
anchor in front. These are, of course, 
for wearing with a dainty bathing 
costume.—Footwear. 

Feminine Tortures. 

If invitations do not come pouring 
in by every post, the average woman 
tortures herself in the season with the 
thought that she must be growing 
dull or plain. To see the universal 
“rush,” and yet not be in it, is to 
many women the most galling form 
of humiliation.— Ladies Field. 

Love and Athletics. 

The strongest evidence against the 
contention that men do not like 
athletic women is the gaps in the 
ranks of the various games clubs each 
year caused by the retirement of those 
|who have recently married.—Edith 
| Thompson (Editor of the “ Hockey 

Field ”) in Cassell’s Magazin’. 


| Woman’s Severity to Woman. 

It is, unfortunately, much easier to 
find fault with the modern woman 
}than to give her praise or.even to 
mildly poke fun at her. Time was 
| when she used to just render herself 
liable to “chaff,” but now one feels 
that, instead of quizzing hor, one 
would like to positively box her ears. 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 


Progress of Millinery. 

Ten years ago only a really wealthy 
or exceptionally extravagant woman 
would expect to pay more than, say, a 
| couple of guineas for a best hat; but 
now anything from three and a half 
to six guineas is not considered out of 
ithe way, while from one guinea to 
| 85s. or so represents the cost of every- 
day toques or simple hard-wear hats, 
—County Gentleman, 


Our Little Illusions, 

Do we not all know the woman who 
is not really pretty, but who has 
| succeeded in convincing the world in 
general, as well as herself, that she 
is? Some women may spend thou 
| sands a year on their dress, and yet 
look cheap. Other women have a 
knack of always looking expensive on 
the resuits of the expenditure of a 
few pounds. — Queen. 

Petticoat Philosophy. 

Heaven's chimes are slow, but sure 

to strike at last. —Christina Rossetti. 
ee E 


The dews of blessing heaviest fall 
Where care falls too. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
* * * J 

What a man has done bores every- 
body, but what he is go'ng to do is 
always delightful. — John Oliver 
Hobbes. 

* * * 

Impatience has wings and passes the 
goal. Intention packs her trunk and 
missés the coach. Resolve starts on 
foot and wins.—Comtess3 Diane, 

* . © 

What we trùly and earnestly desire 
to be, that in some sense we are. The 
mere aspiration, by changing the 
frame ofthe mind, for the moment 
releases itself.—Mrs. Jameson. 

* + * 

It is said that jealousy is love, but I 
deny it ; for, though jealousy be pro- 
duced by love, as ashes are by fire, yet 
jealousy extinguishes love, as ashes 
sinother the Miame.—Marguerite of 
Navarre. 

> * * 
The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a furthcr 
strife 
His adversary’s heart to, him doth 
tie-—Lady Elizabeth Carew. 
+ + * 

We are apt to mistake our vocation 
by looking out of the way for «ccs 
sions to exercise great and 1.re 
virtues, and by stepping. over the 
ordinary ones that lie direcily in the 
road before us,—Hannah Morv. 

Ld . > 

Life never seems co Clear and easy 
as when the heart is beating faster at 
the sight of some generous, self-risk- 
ing deed. We feel no doubt, thea 
what is the highest prize the soul can 
win; we almost believe in our power 
to attain it.—George Eliot. 


THE WORLD 


Some people say that domestic work 


spoils beauty, and} 

Beauty many women who/ 
Culture at really would enjoy 
Home. active occupation in 


their own homes are | 
hindered by the fear of spoiling their | 
comeliness. Let them be reassured ; | 
housework in moderation is one of the 
pest ways of cultivating beauty. 
Kedmaking is a magnificent exercise 
for the figure. Shoulders, body, and 
limbs are all brought into play and | 
developed by mattress-turning and | 
pillow shaking. The folding of sheets | 
and blankets, and the spreading of | 
them on the bed all give the arms 
just the right exercise to develop the | 
muscles in the soft roundness and 
and pretty curves which are the 
chief beauty of a woman’s arm. | 
Tennis and other athletic games are | 
not nearly so good, and indeed there | 
are athletic girls (happily only a few) 
whose arms, though white and smooth, 


| 


[i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Photo, Alce Hughes. | 


The Hon. Dorothy Vivian, one 
of the twin Maids of Honour to | 
the Queen, whose marriage to 
General Haig has just taken place. 


quite hideous from being 
leveloped on manly instead of on 
feminine lines. Perhaps you have 
never realised how unlike are men’s 
and women’s arms, If not, just com- 
pare them, and you will see how ugly 
the manly arm looks when the girlish 
owner of itis in evening dress, and it 

fully exposed to view. 


For arms, fingers, and wrists the 
vashing and wiping of teacups | 
nd saucers is admirable exercise. 


The water should’be fairly hot, and | 
ida, which is injurious to the skin, 
need not be used. The water com- 
bined with the exercise is especially 
uable in giving suppleness to the 
joints of the fingers. 
\ MELIA, Fielding’s immortal heroine, 
stands out from all 
On other ladies of fiction 
Amiability. as the most amiable. 
Blessed with what 
j A lays would be counted a very 


A BONNIE BOY: 
and Countess 


| decoration 


OF WOMEN. 


indifferent husband, she preserved, in 
spite of sore provocations, a sweet- 
ness of disposition unequalled by her 
rivals; consequently the curtain 
falls upon a .well-married couple 
instead of upon recriminations and 
reproaches. , 

The best dowry a wife can bring 
her husband is a good temper. The 
happiness of the home depends upon 
the wife—man may build houses by 
the score, but he cannot make one 
home; for all the sweet influences 
associated with the name -he looks to 
woman, and if his partner be lacking 
in amiability he looks in vain. 

A dear lady of my acquaintance 
confided to me an excellent piece of 
advice when I asked: “ Now, tell me 
how do you manage to keep so 
unruffled a temper ?” 

“Ah!” she replied, “ there are very 


few things in this world worth being | 


angry about, so when I feel annoyance 
rising within me, I ask myself quite 
judicially, ‘Is this worth being angry 
over?’ and in nine hundred and 
ninety cases out of a thousand my 
common-sense answers, ‘Oh, dear 
no!*” 


you to his life’s end, if you want him 
to turn to you as his best friend, if 


| you want to keep him your devoted 


lover, if you want to make him a 
thoroughly happy man, bə amiable, 
even if it is rather an effort and does 
not come to you by nature. 


I don’t wish to seem critical, but 


| reviewing the ménages of some of my 


married friends, it seems tome their 


wives treat them with quite un- 
necessary severity 
An amiable woman is worth two 


beauties, four blue-stockings, and 
eight domestic treasures. 
who is fortunate enough to secure 
her will never wear a worried look 


nor avoid his bachelor friends. 


Noruina is prettier or more becom- 


ing to a fair, slight 

Colours woman, with a pretty 

which complexion, than white, 

Make One but white gowns must 

Look be carefully avoided 

Slight. by her. sister of too 
ample charias 

Black is the colour for the stout 


woman, especially if she be of 
black-eyed and black-haired type. A 
black gown will make her look slighter 
than anything else, while pale blue, 
light grey, and nearly every shade of 


red will make her “too, too solid 
flesh” most undesirably  self-asser- 
tive. 


A subdued shade of blue, heliotrope, 
and olive green, with black, may all 
be advantageously worn by the stout 
woman, who will also find mauve and 
the higher shades of green, used in 
about the throat and 
shoulders, very helpful in diminishing 
the effect of her size 


Photo, Lallic Charles, 


The Hon. Maynard Greville, son of the Earl 


of Warwick. 


If you want your husband to. love 


The man | 


the | 
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" Good morning, daddy !” : 


A BEE’s sting, unlike that of a wasp, 
is always left in the 


| 


thumb, for that will cause it to open 
out and release more of its poison. 
The right method is to push it out by 
rubbing up against it with the back 
of the thumbnail. To remove the 
pain there are many remedies, most 
of them homely. Here are afew: A 
slice of onion, ordinary laundry blue, 
sal volatile, honey, earth moistened 
with saliva One or other of these 
remedies is always at hand, and a 


| Py . 
| to keep it in place as long as neces- 


sary. 


Taxga quart of green gooseberries, 


it between finger and | 


handkerchief will serve as a bandage | 


ft 27 


Photo, Latlie Charles, 


A charming photographic study of 
a little girl. 


KıbNEY soup may have for its founda 
tion bullock’s kidney if 


| Stings of wound, so the first| Kidney thisrecipehe followed: 
Bees and thing to do is to re- Soup. Take one pound of 
| Wasps. moveit. Do not take bullock’s kidney, cut it 


small after removing the skin, and fry 
lightly in butter with a stick of celery 
| cut into two-inch lengths and a shallot. 
Place all in a stew-pan, add seasonings 
of pepper and salt, simmer very slowly 
for‘half an hour in stock. Add one 
quart more of stock, thicken with butter 
and browned flour, and serve very hot. 


| The stock should be properly seasoned | 


with herbs and vegetables. Any 

quantity of soup may be made from 
| those proportions according to the size 
ofthe party. Scatter chopped parsley 
| over immediately before serving. 


A cucumber, one 
ounce of salad oil, half 
an ounce of vinegar, 


| 
| INGREDIENTS : 


| Cucumber 


| pick them over and | - > tta > ard- 
Gooseberry stew with a teacup Savoury. p 4 : i me op a 
A p fl bi voile rgs, cayenne 
Custards. ta of saps rou Aan and salt, a little cream. 
$0 ` ay 3 m : f; 

Venere k Ç i ee be | Take a nice, fresh cucumber and 

> 83e oug f rire sieve e F r 
pre g s+ | peel the rind in strips lengthwise. 


mingled with three ounces of powdered 
sugar, and the well-beaten yolks of 
three oggs. Put all into a saucepan, 
stir gently over the fire (without 
being allowed to boil}, till the custard 
| thickens. Stand the vessel in a pan of 
cold water to cool. Then pour into 
glass custard glasses and decorate 
each with a tiny mountain of white of 
egg, whipped to a stiff foam with 
sugar and vanilla flavouring to 
taste. 


Raisep pie of salmon is always ap- 
preciated, and it re- 

| Raised Pie: quires some good fish 
of Salmon, farce besides nice fillets 

| of salmon. Line 
| handsome raised pie-mould with good 
short paste, and into it put a thin 
| layer of the farce. Chop a couple of 
shallots very fine and cook in a stew- 
pan with a little butter, half a pound 
of button mushrooms, and 
| truffles; lastly, add the salmon cut 
| into fillets. 
with juice, 


| season lemon 


|simmer very gently till the fish 


| sets. 
| On the farce put a layer of the fish 
| preparation, cover with more fay 
and so on till the dish is full 
and decorate with paste. Bake steadily 
for an hour and a half. When done, 
make a hole in the crust, pour in some 
fish jelly,and letin getcold. Garnish 
with parsley, slices of lemon,. and | 
praw ns, 
A very popular dish is sweetbread in| 
shells. First cover the 
Sweoetbread sweetbreads with eold | 
in Shells. water, slightly salted, | 
and let them stand for | 
|an hour, Then boil for twenty minutes 
in salted water, drain and again plunge | 
|in cold water. Have ready some rich 
white sauce, cut the sweetbread into 
square pieces, re-heat in the sauce 
Season with a little cayenne, a squeeze 
of lemon juice, and salt. Add a very | 
| little chopped ham, and place in the 
shells. Cover with crumbs and put in 
| the oven just long enough to brown | 
| delicately { 


al 


some | 
Toss all lightly together, | 


cayenne, | 
salt, and half a pint of Chablis, and | 


Cover, | 


| little above the cucumber. 


! 


f 


Photo, Walter Barnett. 
Major-General Douzlas Haig, a 
distinguished soldier, who has 
married the Hon. Dorothy Vivian. 
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| Cat the cucumber into half-inch slices, 
| leaving the outside in alternate slices 
| of green and white. Soak these in oil 
hwnd vinegar, pepper and salt. Remoye 
| the centres and fill with a mixture of 
potted meat, mixed with hard-boiled 
| eggs, cream, and plenty of seasoning, 
garnish to taste. Serve cold on a 
fancy d’oyley, and pile the filling a 


SHAVE å quarter of a pound of soap 
into a pot holding two 


To Clean quarts of water, and | 
Plate add a little soda. Into 
Quickly. this put all spoons, 


forks, &c., and boil for 
five minutes. Then remove the articles 
to a bowl of clear hot water to rinse 
them, then dry, and polish them with 
a leather. The plate will be beauti- | 
fully bright, and the trouble will be 
much leas than if powder were used. | 
Put aside the boiled soap in a jar, and | 
add a little of it to the water in which 
the plate is washed whenever it is 
used, and you will find it easy to keep 
it nice and bright. 


A SUMMER FACE 


This Article shows you how to clear 

your face, body, and limbs of all 

pimples, blotches, rashes, and other 

skin blemishes, and make yourself 
look bright and pleasant. 


There is nothing that shows up spots on the 
skin like bright sunshine, and it is a great 
pity to look unsightly when you can so easily - 
get rid of your trouble Of course, if you 
would rather have pimples or blotches on 
your face, hands, or body, no oue can prevent 
you, but if you prefer to have a clear, pure, 
healthy skin, you can easily do so. * Ant- 
exema ” will cure every kind of skin trouble, 
and if you are worried by the itching of a 
rash, spot, or bad place on your skin, you can 
take our word for it that the moment 
“Antexema” touches it the itching will 
stop, and you will be on the road to a perfect 
cure. 

We Know It’s So. 

When the well-known doctor who dis 
covered “ Antexema” prepared it first, he 
knew it would cure every kind of skin 
trouble, whether slight or severe, and that it 
was so gentle in its action that it could not 
hurt even the delicate skin of a baby. Every 
day since then we have have had fresh 
proofs of the wonderful cures worked by 
* Antexema,” some so remarkable as to read 
almost like miracles. $ 


Is Your Skin Trouble Mentioned Here? 


In our family handbook on “Skin Troubles,” 
which we offer free, facts will be found about 
the following amongst other skin affections : 


Acne, Baby’s Skin Troubles, Bad Com- 
plexions, Barber’s Itch, Boils, Blotches, 
Dandruff; Delicate, Sensitive, Irritable, 


Easily Chapped Skin; Skin Troubles affect- 
ing the Ears, Eyes, Feet, Hands, and Sealp ; 
Eczema, both Chronic and Acute; Eczema 
of the Legs, Erysipelas, Facial Blemishes, 
Gouty or Rheumatic Eczema, Herpes or 
Shingles, Insect’ Bites, Leg Wounds, Lip 
and Chin Troubles, Nettle rash, Pimples, 
Psoriasis, Ringworm, and Serofula. These 
are merely some of the troubles that affect 
the skin, many of them unsightly, and giving 
rise to discomfort, and in many instances 
acute pain. If either of these troubles are 
yours you should find out about “Antexema,” 
the famous cure for all forms of Skin illness. 


We Want You To Know. 


The only way you can prove the wonder- 
working powers of “ Antexema” is by trying 
| it for yourself, Wedonotcare how many other 

so-called remedies you have tried, or how 
badly you have been disappointed before. 
We invite you to try “ Antexema,” and we 
make a special offer so that you can do this 
at our expense. “ Antexenm ” is supplied by 
all Chemists and Stores atJs. 14d, and 2s. 9d., 
or direct, post-free in plain wiapp2r, for 
ls. 3d. 

Owing to the great demand for our famous 
family handbook on “ Skin Troubles,” we have 
| been compelled to print another enormous 
edition of the book, which has now been 
revised-and illustrated. If you want a copy, 
send for itat once, as it is crammed with use- 
}ful information as to the cause and eure of 
| skin troubles and the way to havea beautiful 
and healthy skin. It will be sent post-free 
Ito readers of the P.nny Ilustrated Paper, 
together with free trial of “ Antexema,” if 
this paper is mentioned when writing, and 
three penny stamps are enclosed for postage 
and packing. Write at once to ‘ Antexema,” 
+83 Castle Road, London, N.W., and get the 


free trial and valuable little book while you 
have a chance. 


“T always.use Antewema Soap” 
y I 


The fragrancé is delicious, as it embodies the 
refreshing, healing, health-giving, and antiseptic 
influence of the pines. It makes the skin clear, 
pure, and healthy ; cleanses the hair beautifully, 
rendering it glossy and silky, and keeping it free 
from seurf. By the regular and systematic use of 


ANTEXEMA SOAP 


(For the Hair and Skin) 


pimples, bineklevls, and red, rough, oily skins 
E are prevented, and this delightful soap ie equally 
suitable for bath, toilet, or nursery. 

“ Antexema Soap ’’ is supplied by all Chemists 
and Drug Stores at 6d. per tablet, or in boxes 
containing three tablets for Is. 6d. A tablet 
will be sent post free for 7d., or three tablets 
will be forwarded in a box for Is. ah g 
the Antexema Company, 583 Castle boad, 
London, N.W, 


“TROUBLED EXPRESSION. 
Ween inary d 


ordinary duties bring on 

n’s face that troubled 
expression, it clearly indicates ‘‘out 
of sorts,” most probably through head- 
ache, biliousness, digestive trouble, or 
disordered liver or kidney. 

Dr. SCOTT'S PILLS quickly correct 
these disorders, and restore vigour 


and energy. 


Box. Sold in a green cover 
eniaae Baily, by all chemists. 


Avoid Substitutes. 


D° SCOTTS PILLS 


IF YOU WANT 
APARTMENTS 


FOR YOUR 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 


Real the list of “Seaside and Country Apartments” 
advertised regu‘arly in the 


Daily Express 


London's great Halfpenny Morning Newspaper 
On Sale atsall Railway Bookstalls and Newsazents’ | 
throrghout the Country. 
Bionde, Brown, 


SEEGER’S tees 


merely combing itthrough. Annual Sale 362,000 Bottles. 


TRIAL BOTTLE, 7d. 


2s. the Case, 


Dyes the hatı 
a beautiful 


=" HAIR DY 
from obser .a- 
tion. 


HINDES’ (WAVERS), LTD. 7 City Road, London, E.C. 


There’s no drink so 
delightfully 


COOLING, 
REFRESHING, & 
INVIGORATING 
\ AS 
CAMBRIDGE 
LEMONADE. 


|| ite purity and its exquisite 
fiavour explain its wide- 
spread use. 


A 4:d. bottle 


MAKES 


TWO GALLONS 


Leading Grocers. 


CHIVERS & SONS LTD., 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces, 


real hair WAVERS 


savers. 
———— 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


A thrilling tale of *the-invasion of England by the 


Germans, aided by an 


THE ENEMY I 


alien rising in London. 


N OUR. MIDST. 


By WALTER woop, 


“WOMEN MUST WEEP.” 

Two women of widely varied rank in 
life were heavy hearted when_ the 
morning broke after the. Battle of the 
Embankmént. These were Lieutenant 
Richard Grenville’s bride and the wife 
of John Steel, the one in London and 
the other in the north, and both with 
all the horrors of invasion under their 
very eyes. Yet of all the burdens 
which the two were forced to bear none 
was greater than that of the enforced 
suspense and agonising doubt. The 
bride was worn with wondering what 
the luck of the sea had been to her 
beloved, and the patient woman who 
had been sent to the north for safety, 
and had been in the very track of the 
ruthless invader, was harassed with 
fears as to her husband’s safety, 

Never before, for many generations, 
had such a blow as this befallen the 
women of England. War there had 
been, and plenty of it, but it had taken 
place on foreign soil, and its worst 
features, its unspeakable horrors and 
its direct results, had not been known 
to England. Women of all classes Fad 
wept on seeing their soldier relatives 
depart. That departure in itself was 
hard enough to bear; but the women 
had been spared, at any rate, the agony 
of witnessing suffering and death. Now 
these terrors had been hurled upon 
them,¢and they and all other pzople 


} asylum to the world’s outcasts, We 
| have permitted this human carrion to 
land and batten ọn our p:op'e and 
claim protection from our instrtutions. 
We have actually allowed them to 


ursurp our own skilled workpeople and 
to drive thousands of decent labourers 
into destitution and despair ! And all 


because of a preposterous regard for 
worthless creatures who have no more 
right to settle in England than they 
have to come into this yery house of 
mine uninvited ! -But there—this is 
the time for deecs, not. words. You 
must bear with my anger, if only be- 
cause it is the anger of impotence. I 
feel that I cannot do anything, ;and 
because of that I despair.” 

“ But not of the ultimate result ?” 
she asked, rising. “Surely you cannot 
for a moment suppose that we shall not 
win in the end ? That would be too 
terrible!” 

“ We shall win,” he told her.-““ There 
will be no surrender so long as an 
Englishman is left alive |” 

“But they say that it is possible 
that if the enemy were now to demand 
certain terms in connection with their 
foreign policy they might be conceded,” 
she said. 

“ And who,” he asked grimly, “ are 

| they who say that 7” 


“The wife of a certain member of 
the Opposition has already taken upon 
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are giving the preference to the disabled | there will be no cessation of Hostilities 


enemy. Well, 
strictly charitable and generous.” 

“ And you would not do it yourself ?" 
she asked. ; ‘ 


> 


¢ going to say that I disagree. 


suppose that is|In a word, the invader is to be utter], 


annihilated. And I, for one, am n-i 
Ido not. 


or in my heart of hearts I know tha; 


“I uncompromisingly say ‘ No,’”” he | this is the only way of dealing with the 
told her, “even at the risk of being| enemy in our midst.” aga 


considered brutal, T-admire the spirit 


which prompts such a noble humanity, 
but I deplore the practice. We are 
becoming too soft. I would not even 
give them level treatment with ‘our } 
own.” ; 

His voice had become suddenly hard, 
and his face was stern and unrelenting. 

“ And what would you do?” 


A STRANGE ALLY. 


A much less startling event than a 
raid on England by an enemy had bec), 


| enough on more than one occasion to 


(cause an unparalleled state of things 
in the country. z l 
Eñgland had known what it was to 


‘As they have made their beds so | have war, and plenty of it, on her own 


they should lie on them. Since there | soil. 


There were the sanguinary con- 


is no excuse whatever, in any shape or | flicts of the earlier years of her history, 
form, for what they have done, and | later there were the battles’ resulting 


since they have shown no merc 
I would show none to them! i 
utterly destroy them ! 
call me monster if they like !” 

Lord Harden walked to the window, 
and with a heavy heart looked across 
the square. But he did not see the 
oe age or the blue sky or the 

rilliant sunshine, and he did not hear 
the singing of the birds. He could 
picture one thing only, and that was the 
crippled city whose vastness stretched 
on every side. 

“I must go‘and learn the latest !” 
he exclaimed. “It is impossible to 
remain bottled up here, not knowing 
what has taken place.” 

“ But the danger !” shesaid. “ Even 
in the house we are not safe—what of 


the streets, where such terrible things | 


are happening 7?” 

“ But there have been great:doings 
in the night,” he persisted. “I cannot 
rest until I leern the worst—or it may 
be the best, I believe T can still make 
my way to the;club. 1 can. go {and 


to us, | from invasions, then the stru gles of 
would | the Wars of the Roses, when’ Eng 
And men may} men fought against each other with a 


Mglish - 


ferocity and loss unmatched even 
| when they met their natural enemy the 
foreigner. 

Tnea, too, came the Civil War, and 
from time to time outbreaks in the 
way of strikes, such as bread riots, 
Chartist risings, and labour dist b- 
ances. 

But modern England had not known 
and could not conceive the horrors of 
an actual war in her very midst, a war 
| resulting largely from her own care- 
lessness and misplaced. liberty and 
| generosity, 

The presence of the enemy was 
terrible enough, and the far-reaching 
rayages of the German soldiery appall- 
| ing; but even that devastation paled 
before the havoo-wrought by English- 
| men themselves and the aliens in their 
midst. 
| Tt had been possible, before the meil 
“services between England and the 
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AT'SEA FOR THE FIRST TIME: The Naval Volunteers, mostly City men from London, aboard the “ Barfleur,” on their recent cruise 
with the Portsmouth Reserve Squadron. The official report says that their conduct both aboard and ashore has been admirable, and that they 
settled down to their life on the lower deck without any difficulty. In fact, officers and men liked naval life so well that many of them were 
willing to prolong their training period. 


realised what it was to have an enemy 
in their midst. 

Lord Harden, greyer and thinner than 
usual, for he had not slept more than a 
few minutes at a time since the war 
began, was standing in his library in 
front of the empty grate. Tt was still 
early morning, and there was a strange 
quietness,in the air, following on the 
noise of battle. The sun shone 
brilliantly from a cloudless blue sky and 
the sparrows twittered in the thick 
foliage of the great trees in :thejsilent 
square. 

His daughter was seated in a chair 
near him, gazing with-red eyes out of 
the windows. 

“T would try and get a little sleep,” 
siid ‘the’ old péer kindly. “You will 
break down utterly if you, go on like 
this,” , 

“ What &bout yourself ? ™ she asked, 
with a sad smile. i 

“That is different,” he answered 
bravely, “I ama man. Besides, what 
is loss of sleep? If only the men and 
women of England at this moment 
could say that that was all they had 
lost! Or even comfort and luxury !” 

“ Yes, indeed !” she sighed. ~ 
. “The very honour of the nation is 
lost for the present,” he declared. 
“And why ? “ea we have been 
mad enough to do what no other 
country in the world has done or is 
doing—to admit to England without 
let or hindrance of any sort foreigners 
of every breed and every type—the 
very refuse and scum of the earth, the 
rejected of every nation. And we have 
allowed them to come here because of a 


herself to announce that such a pro-} return within an hour 
posal would meet with the wishes of | back then——” 


some of the people of England. They 
would rather compromise, they say, 
than see the continuance in our midst 
of horrors such as these.” , 

“ I know the sort of people you have 
in mind,” he went on. “They are 
the very sinners who have made this 
| state of things possible, and yet they 
are the first to clamour for the stoppage 
of the war. Now you are a sailor's 
wife—and your husband is in the very 
thick of the fighting.: Tell me, as one 
of the women who must weep so much 
before this struggle ends, which would 
you choose, that your husband should 
be safe through compromise—in other 
words, cowardice—or that the war 
should continue to its inevitable 
finish ? ” 

“ My answer to that,” she declared, 
“is just what Dick's would be.” 

“Then you need not put it into 
words, my child, for I know that 
Richard Grenville would rather rush 
against the entire fleet of the enemy in 
his own frail ship than consider for a 
moment the question of a compromise. 
Surrender is not thought of.” 

“I wonder what this strange lull 
means ?” she asked. “I am only a 
woman and cannot go out. Oh, if I 
were only a man!” 

“T should be very sorry for some of 
the enemy who got in ~~ way,” he 
declared, with a little laugh of pride. 
“ But, come now, you can find work 
paripa Oe a dozen pairs of hands, if 
you them, for there is a perfect 
dearth of hospital comforts and such- 


monstrous theory of giving right yf | like things for the wounded. They 


If I-am not 


“ Yes ?” she said eagerly. 

“Wel, = it that I am bottled.up 
in the club, eb ?” he answered. This 
time he laughed slightly ; but it was 
with an unusual show of tenderness 
that he took his hat and a stick and 
left the house for his club in Piccadilly. 

Not an hour elapsed before he was 
back again. He sprang up the steps 
with the spirit and agility of a young 
man and dashed into the hell with an 
exclamation of triumph, 

“The tide is turning !” he declared. 
“There has been a desperate struggle 
at Westminster, a fair, square, stiff 
battle—and the despised British Army 
has had the best of it ! Picked troops 
of both sides have had a fair innings, 
and the enemy has not scored !” 

“ Thank God !” she murniured. 

“ You were talking about some of the 
women of England,” he continued, 
“who are getti nic-stricken. What 
they hoped might happen has uns 
capes come to the front. «A pro- 
posal was made from the enemy's 
commander-in-chief that hostilities 
should cease and that there should be 
at least an armistice to allow of dis- 
cussion.” ` 

“ Yes,” she said eagerly. 

“The proposal, monstrous on the 
face of it, was brought from the enemy's 
camp to our own commander-in-chief. 
And his answer was this—that in no 
circumstances Whatever will negotia- 
tions be conducted with any enemy on 
English soil, that no envoy or messen- 
ger will b> received again, that any 
officer or man will be shet. and that! 


| Continent were utterly disorganised. 
for hordes of additional aliens to land. 
They flocked,’ these human vultures, 
from Paris, Brussels, and other near 
capitals ‘and seaports, to England, 
intent only on destruction of life and 
property. 

At*‘home hordes of worthless un- 
employed and incorrigibles let. them- 
selves. loose on’ the paralysed com 
munity, and out of sheer wantonness 
property to en incalculable value was 
destroyed. This happened in all th 
great business centres where the mob 
could get the upper hand, and that they 
did because of the chaotic staté of life. 

Tt seemed, indeed, as if a sudden 
blight had fallen on the country, for in 
two or three days prosperity and happi- 
ness had been succeeded by general 
ruin and universal misery. 

Rich men were beggared at a blow. 
entite families were annihilated in the 
general holocaust, and homes by th« 
thousand ceased to exist. On every 
hand some smouldering ruin marked 
the building which had been a happy or 
comfortable home, and scattered about 
the melancholy earth were mangled. 
outraged forms of children, men, and 
women. There they lay, silent wit 
nesses of the reign Of anarchy which 
had followed law and order. 

And the pity of it all was because 


Keatrwe’s Powner kilis Bugs, Fleas, Moths 
Beetles, Nits in Children’s Heads, and a!l 
insects (perfectly unrivalled), Harmless t 
everything bùt insects. To avoid di pipol 
ment insist on having “Keating's.” Every 

uine tin has the signature of Thomo 
eating on the outside label, - Tins, 31., 6d. 
and Is, 
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thing might have been prevented 
ere had not been persistent and 


this 


A nt ignoring of repeated warnings. 

Because She is almost entirely de- 
ent on her sea-borne trade for 
is very necessaries of life, England 


ntly became the prey of famine. 
Food there was in plenty in the country, 
various places, in the ships, the 
ks, the warehouses and the shops ; 
the rising of the aliens and the 
had utterly crippled the methods 
jistribution, and vast quantities 
od were destroyed by the enemy 
at it should not be available for 
his opponents. : : 
First among the losses in this direction 


w of course, the Government 
yi tualling yard at Deptford, which the 
enemy had destroyed as soon as he 
«cured the command of the river. 
This was all the more unfortunate 
be ause Great. Britain, unlike con- 
tinental nations, ‘has no granaries or 


houses for food to use in time of 
military emergencies—the result again 
f the policy of holding that invasion 
\possible. 
Chaos reigned where order had 
flourished. There was a total break- 
n of the ordinary methods of public 
discipline aad control. Police forces 
were powerless to suppress the local 
troubles, and many of the constables 
were forced to join in the risings which 
it was their bounden duty to suppress. 
Like their fellows, they were compelled 
and only those could live who 


€ 


is 


low 
dov 


aves 
ted. 
So it came about that even in districts 
ch were as yet not actually affected 
the presence of the aliens or in- 
valers there was complete disorder 
and disregard of the law. Not a shop 
hich contained food and drink of any 
was left unmolested. 
‘st of all, the hotels and inns and 
iblic-houses were raided, and wines 
an spirits and beer were seized and 
A d when the maddened 
rioters, freed from all physical and 
restraint, threw themselves 
azainst their own countrymen, not even 
the bitterest of England’s enemies 
l have wished for a more appalling 
inax to her fate. The veneer of 
civilisation wore swiftly off, and there 
d revealed in all its nakedness the 


Jo 


W 


k 
drunk. 


moral 


arism of men and women who had | 


l held in check only by the terrors 
law. 
was inevitable, and the rising of 
well-conducted in many cases was 
equally unavoidable. Harmless men 
became like wild beasts under the stress 
f hunger, and of all who fought in any 
during that brief reign of terror 
England, none fought more des- 
tely than the nan who previously 
been a b'aneless character And 
ught like this because he had to 
egle for his very life to get-his share 
eat and drink. 
(hese food riots were most severe in 
the great cities, because there were so 
mouths to feed and so little to 
them with. Only a few hours 
ifter the riots began shops which had 
ben stocked heavily with food and 
nuk were utterly depleted and were 
ı mass of ruins. In many cases, 
the buildings were on fire, most of 
on flagrations lue to sheer 
tonness. 
it adversity which makes strange 
ellows brought to England’s help 
range ally. 
was significant that many of the 


wa 


1y 


being ¢ 


“Breatest haters of the invaders were 
their own fellow countrymen, mén who 
had come to England, had prospered 
and had been adopted as her sons by 
being naturalised. 

How would these naturalised 
Englishmen, many of whom had 
| married English women, acquit them- 
selves at such a crisis ? Would they, 
which was likely, throw in their. lot 
with their own flesh and blood, those 
whose origin was ,their origin, 
whose ways had been their ways, and 
whose language was still the easiest 
tongue for most of them, or would they 
stand by the country which had made 
and befriended them ? y 

In that great manufacturing centre, 
the north of England, where so many o* 
these naturalised * foreigners existed, 
the question was recognised at once and 
dealt with. ; 

The solution was startling and signi- 
ficant. A choice had to be made—and 
it took the form of sidiug, almost 
solidly, with England. A few there 
were who cast in their lot with the 
[alien army or the invader ; but for the 
|most part the naturalised subjects 
abjured the land of their birth, and of 
all who fought for the preservation of 
the Empire none fought more coura- 
geously or loyally than they. At other 
periods within the century their 
¿countrymen had been hired by England 
| to help to win her battles, and they had 
[earned their pay ; but now they fought 
from a:spirit of gratitude and because 
|of the monstrous actions of an enemy 
who had made an unprovoked descent 
on peaceful shores. 


formed their ‘decision the 
came as to how best they could serve 
their adopted country. There 
those who favoured the establishment of 
|a special corps in the shape of a smell 
foreign legion, which should play the 
| part of guerjlla fighters and seek and 
destroy the enemy whenever he could 
be found. 

But there were obvious dangers in 
this direction, for in the existing state 
| ot the country it was possible that the 
corps might easily be mistaken tor a 
| body of the invaders or «liens and 
overwhelmed. and destroyed. 

It was resolved, therefore, that the 


volunteers who came forward should 
be absorbed into diiferent British 
fighting units, and so they were drafted, 


some into the cavalry, some into the 
jartillery, but most into the infantry. 
|In many ways they 
| themselves, and none more than 
those men who had held or were holding 
commissions in Volunteer corps. These, 
lik» the rest, took service in the ranks 


80 


of the Regular forces, inasmuch’ as, 
up to the present, it had not been 
possible to employ purely Volunteer 


battalions. And this was not ‘because 
[the Volunteers themselves had failcd in 
[any way to do their duty, but becãirse 
ifor many years the policy ot the War 
| Office appeared to have been to crush 
| the torce and burden it with impossible 
restrictions and unreasonable demands, 

Throughout the national the 
| Volunteers were to be used merely as a 
feeder tor the Regular troops. 


crisis 


A MOMENTOUS DEVELOP- 
MENT 

When the invasion 

been resolved 

achieved with 

and , there 


f England had 
and the 


amazing £ 


upon 
such 
wa a d 


success 


A CLOUD-BURST DISASTER 
and water-carriers at Guanajua 
totally destroyed 
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IN MEXICO: A public fountain 
to, a town which has just been 
by a cloud-burst. 


When these naturalised settlers hed | 
question | 


were | 
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| would be confined to the two great| had been expended. 


| 


distinguished | 


ED PAPER. 


THE UNREST IN MOROCCO: This photograph shows a wealthy 
Moor and his daughter standing before the garden-door of his 


house. 
in his hand the national musica 


Both are in typical Moorish costume, and the man holds 


l instrument. It is curious that, 


whereas the gentleman’s outfit might be bought for less than a 


sovereign, the girl’s dress 
description, consisting of ri 


: E E A “o 
impression in Berlin that the struggle | 


Powers immediately concerned, and | 
that no other nation would engage 
in it. 

Russia had been hopelessly crippled 
by Japan, and could not assist France, 
even if France were disposed to join 
hands with Britain, 
held to be not merely improbable but 
im possible. 

France; it was asserted, had had it} 
bred in the bone of her people that on 
land Germany was invincible, and that | 
sheer dread of are petition of the down 
fall of 1870 would compel her peace- 


Great which was 


fulness. These two great nations, 
therefore, would be kept out of the 
fray ; and as for the rest of the Conti 


nent it either did net matter or bene 
volent’ neutrality could be reckoned 


pu pon, 


i 


The issue was clear‘and simple—it 
was to risk all on the suddenness and 
thoroughness of the raid, and while 
Great Britain was crippled and help- 
less impose terms of settlement which 


would enable the assailant to realise 


her dream of a world-wide empire 
What unscrupulous dimlomacy had 
failed to accomplish torce was to bring 
about 

The suecess of the descent was known 
from end to end of Germany, and in 
every quarter of the land there was 
unbridled rejoicing. The nation had 
sprung to arms, for the instinct of 
discipline had oveiwhelmed all other 
motives and considerations, and for 
the moment there was no cry but that 


of gloritying the Fatherland. 
Petty jealousies were sunk and for- 
gotten, and even the private soldiers 


who had been drilled ard bullied and 
beaten into fighting shape lost sight of 
their wrongs and miseries and were | 
infected with the universal hunger for 
a chance of distinction im the field 
against an enemy who was so jealously 
hated. Few there were who could 


explain why that hatred existed ; but 


there it was, and it was. fervently 

nourished In that‘ brief period of 
| victory there were few who did not 

re-echo the bombast which had made | 
the nation’s name synonymous with 


insolence. 

From a peace footing of 600,000 men 
the German-army had sprung to a 
strength of 3,000,000. hat mar 
vellous and ‘gigantic mechanism which 
had compelled the admiration of the | 
world for years had been set in motion, 
and as it by the pulling of a lever the 
vist hordes were in being and prepared 
for battle. 

Little wonder that the contemplation 
of these forces should fill the beholder 
with pride and vanity, and that there 
siould be few of those who, even for 
the moment, doubted ultimate success. 

The nation was in arms, and as yet 


Don't Loox OLp,—With adyancing years 
greyners increases, Stop this with Lockrer's 


Surpsur Hair Restorer, which darkens 
to the former colour and preserves the 
appearance. LOCKYER'E large Bottles every- 
where.—[ADVT.] Í 


is costly and of a very elaboratə 


ch embroidery and brocade. 


only a particle of its enormous strength 
A mere handtul 
of troops had been sent across the 
Channel. Now, while the command of 
the North Sea was held, other bodies 
were being hurried across, in defiance 


once more of all the theorists, and 
especially that school which had 
preached the sacredness of human life 


and the hesitation of a warlike people 
to sacrifice their soldiers. 

For what - purpose, indeed, did 
soldiers exist except to die, if ne cestary? 

And it was necessary now. 

A meeting, one,of many solemn and 
urgent gatherings, was being held in 
Berlin. The head of it was the 
Emperor himself, and foremost amongst 
his advisers was the man who had becn 
| one of the chief instruments in forcing 
hostilities—the Tmperial Chancellor 
| “ Your Majesty's telegram with that 
single word ‘Strike!’ was obeyed to 
the very letter.” said the Chancellor. 
“That universal obedience could nct 
haye been possible but for the years 
of silent and persistent preparation. 
| Your Majesty has acted while others 
|have only spoken. Your cherished 
|dream is on the point of being realised, 


and there is no corner of the world in 
which your power and might will not 
be felt ! 

I'he servant‘ knew his master, and 


the flattery was acknowledged with a 
ple uscd and gracious smile. 

* Where I am leading the children of 
the Fatherland are following,” ob- 
served the Emperor complacently. “I 
am merely continuing and completing 
the magnificent work which my illus- 
trious grandfather began. He made 
the power of Germany what it is on 
land to-day—dreaded of all the 
nations.” 

“ But it is your Majesty alone: who 
has made the dimpire what it is at sea. 
It was your Majesty who encouraged 
the development of our mercantile 
marine, who breught into being the 
wonderful modern German fleet of 
mail and merchant steamers,” pursued 
the Chancellor, dwelling on -a topic 
which he knew was dear to his master’s 
heart, and-one in connection with which 
the world readily acknowledged the 
Emperor’s energy and genius. “ And 
it was your Majesty who, in spite of 
every obstacle, created that modern 
and ali-pow@rful German Navy, with- 
out which such a wareas this could not 
have been undertaken. There is not, 
there cannot be, any patriotic German 
who can learn what has been dore 
without a feeling of the deepest pride. ’ 

“We have indeed done much,” tle 
Emperor agreed. “There are thote 
who have said that any war between 
Great Britain and Germany would be 
decided on the water; but I am 
showing the world differently. Wi h 
such a blow as we have struck we can 


almost aford to have the German 
Navy utterly annihilated. For we 
have succeeded in our lending, and 


whatever comes to pass at sea cannot 
affect the war on land.” 
(To be-continued, ) 
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Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 
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People say the nation is going to 


People who find life too hard in a 
sleep. It may be, but the King isn’t. 


common or garden occupation should 
goand be a king for a day or two.| We do not give him a chance. If 
I notice that amongst other things|every one of us did one quarter of 
this week the King held a council, ithe work we give our King to do 
attended a wedding, and visited a| England would set the other nations 
children’s fête on Tuesday last. On! a pretty rollicking pace. y 

Wednesday he visited Sheffield, to | 


It is a well-known fact that few 


| public officials write the brilliant dis- į 
| patches which are- published over | 


| their names, and a writer in a con- 
temporary repeats a rumour that the 
| Japanese generals are sided in their 
| literary achievements by an exceed- 
| ingly smart American trom the New 
York press. 


| ‘This rumour seems almost too good 
to be true. But these things are done, 
of course. They are the outcome of 
the modern system of making every 
official report his deeds in detail to his 
superiors at headquarters. It is a 
good system in moderation. 


But sometimes, as Lords Kitchener 
land Curzon have found, it leads to 
men who should be up and -doing 
sitting down to a never-ending duel 
with pens. Even in America they 
find they cannot leave a set of officials 
| in an office long before the machinery 
starts getting clogged with windy- 
worded reports. 
| has just set out to try and stop it. 


Photo, [ivustrations Bureaw. 
Mr. Thomas Holmes, the well- Men were not always thus. In the 
known London police-court mis- | old days they could be epigrammatical | 
sionary, who has given up his |and terse. Everyone knows 
work to undertake the manage- |Charles Napier’s punning message 
ment of a scheme for improving |after the battle of Hyderabad, in| 
the condition of London Home | §einde. It read: “ Peccavi,” which, | 

Workers. | being interpreted, signifies “I have | 
| sinned ”’—which 
open a new university, and also to) 
present new colours to the Yorkshire | 
Light Infantry. On Thursday he | 
went to Manchester, opened a new | 
dock, and unveiled a monument to the | 
Salford Fusiliers who fell in the war! 


any need to know. 


— — by announcing his victory in one 
In addition to these things he has | sentence: “Advanced against T'mosé ; 
interviewed some dozens of public | defeated, captured, hanged him 


officials and private personages, re- | Johnstone.” Captain Walton, 
ceived and replied to many ac idresses, | ke was successful over a Spanish fleet, 
paid several hurried private visits to| consisting of three battleships, five 
noblemen living in the neighbour- | frigates, three bomb vessels, and a 
hood of his official tour, and has dis. | store-ship, in 1718, wrote to Sir George 
cussed urgent matters of State with | Byng, 3 
his ce>retaries in his spare time ! -| six vessels: “Sir, 
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Great Finger-Print Competition. 


First Prize, £5; 


Six Gramophones. 


your task is to couple up as many -o! 
these impressions as possible, the winner 
of the first prize being the reader who 
succeeds in coupling up correctly the 


The value and uses of finger-prints 
having come into such prominence 
during the past few months, we have 
decided to give readers an opportunity 
for testing their skill in recognising and | largest number of impressions. The re- 
detecting the similarity between the | maining prizes will be awarded in order 
lines in a number of finger-prints when | of merit. | 
many of these finger-prints are placed| In the event ofa tie the prizes will be 
before them. awarded at the Editor's discretion. 

Below, therefore, you will find the | It must be distinctly understood that 
fourth set of finger-prints. What you} jthe couples will not always appear to- 
have to do is to study carefully the | | gether in the same week's set of im- 
minute lines in the impressions, and see | pressions; that is to say, that finger- | 
if you can discover that the same finger | print- No. t may possibly be the e 
imprint is used twice or more times | counterpart of finger-print No. 72. 
during fhe course of the competition. there may be even three impressions 

As you willsee, each of the impressions | reproduced of the same finger or | 
is numbered. When you think you can | thump. è : 
couple up two or more of them, cut them| A further set of finger-prints will 
out and pin them together, and keep | appear in next week's issue. | 
them safely till we tell you what to do he published decision is final and | 
with them. conclusive. Competitors must enter | 


In all some 72 impressions will appear ; 


only on that understanding. 


| 


Address 


“PIP.” July 15, 1905. 


was really all the|importance of cultivating 
man at the other end of the wire had | raemory I gave some instances of well- 


Sir Harry Johnston once advanced | almost abnorma 
against a slave trader named Tmosé, | now writes me an interesting letter in 
and delighted the late Lord Salisbury | which he tells me that Lord Wolseley, 


when features of the country through which 


who had sent him out with only | useful in time of war, and it is said 
I have taken, and! that he remembered them all. 
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| 
HOW TO MAKE AND | 


| occupy the author's pen. 


“Or | GREENHOUSES: HOW TO 


| and Potting 
| Ventilation—Pinching and Pruning—Foreing ; 


| desirous of procuring the best possible results 


| C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., | 


: THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


Some people seem to go out of their 
way to look for trouble. Professor 
Lepinay, of the School of Psychology, 
Paris, is asking for true dog stories or 

|e stories of any animals giving spon- 
taneous signs of intelligence approach- 
ing to human.” All stories with 
authenticating evidence are to be sub- 
mitted toa jury of savants, lawyers, 
and litterateurs! Poor men, they 
have my sympathy. 

| Iknew a dog once who——but no, 
|E will spare you. I will put a two- 
| penny-halfpenny stamp on that story 
and post it to the professor. Thus will 
the ent:nte cordial be cemented 


I see that the horses are not content 
| with the support of the anti-motorists, 
and have begun to conduct their spor 
case. Itis reported in a daily paper | 
that Surgeon-Major Power, of 
Windeor, has been severly injured by | 
arunaway horse which jumped on his 
motor-car, near Redhill, and kicked him ! 
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Photo, Illustrations Bureau. 
Slaves of the Sweater: Artificial 
Flowers made by a woman home | 
worker, for which she is paid 1s.4d. 
agross, (There are a hundred and 
forty-four flowers to a gross ! ) 


above paragraph to the French pro- 
fessor. I am sure he ought to see it. 
VALENTIA STEER. 
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Replies in Brief. 


burned, as per margin: going for 
Syracuse, and am, your obedient] 
servant, G. Walton.” 


Few Englishmen nowadays seem to} Owing to unusual pressure on ow 
have the gift of thus expressing | space, I am obliged to hold over a large 


President Koosevelt | themselves in the fewest possible | number of answers to correspondents this 
I am endeavouring to answer as | 


| words. We all know the office bore | week. 
who “hums” and “hahs.” The man} many letters as possible by post. Those 
who learns to say what he wants to} who do not get a reply before then, will 
| say quickly and well, to take “ Yes ” or | find an answer to-their inquiries in next 


Sir | “No” for an answer, and to clear out | week's paper, when I hope to be again 
| sharp afterwards, has a very 


valu- | able to devote considerable space to this 


| able business asset. | feature. 


on the 
a good 


In some notes last week + 
Mr. Edward O Greening, of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association Ltd., 92 Long 

| Acra, London, W.C., I think he will tell you 
the best course to adopt under the circum- 
stances you mention Inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope when you write. 

AN OLD Susscriper.—Thank you for your 
interesting letter. I am glad to hear you like 
so much the new features in the paper, We 
are always pleased to help our worth pt in any 
way we can, but we have had to dra v the line 
at nding a wife or husband for anybody. 
Judging from your letter, we should think 
you will have little difficulty in obtaining a 
wife 

Tv varst.—Write 


known people whose powers of remem- 
bering what they have once read is 
i A correspondent 


in the days when he was a young and 
ambitious soldier, never rode in a 
railway train without memorising the 


"he passed. He noticed the ‘kinds of 


to the Town Clerks of 


fences with which the fields were | sach of the seaside places you mention, or to 
enclosed, the nature of the roads, and | the So retary of the Health Resorts Develop- 
all other such details as might be | ment Association, 2 Gray's Inn Road, London, 


E.C., and they will send you free of cha arge an 
official des sriptive booklet, with illustrations 
of each town 
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USEFUL HANDBOOKS FOR 
_ AMATEUR GARDENERS. » 


MANACE A CARDEN. 


By WıLLIAM F. Row es, Author of fi 
** Greenhouses : How to Make and | 
Manage Them.” Extra Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, with over 100 Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s, 9d. 


‘Gives practical advice and exposition. | 
The culture of vegetables, flowers, fruit, with | 
the art of making lawns, roc keries, ete., 
He would make a 
good gardener of the amateur." 

— Westminster Gazette. 


MAKE AND MANAGE THEM. 


By Wittiam F. Rowres, Author} 
of “‘How to Make and Manage a 
Garden,” With many Diagrams. | 
Cloth, price 1s. ; post-free, ls, 2d. 


R 


Some of the 22 Chapters are on :— Í a 
House Construction—The Heating Question ' 
Working up a Stock—Propagation —Pots 


Soils and Manures— Watering, 


Laity 


—Critical Periods in Plant Life—Tools and | 
Accessories, etc., ete. | 


SMALL GARDENS AND HOW | We have been able to 
TO MAKE THE MOST OF THEM. 


By VioLreT BIDDLE, Cloth, príicels, 
A thoroughly practical handbook for those | 


from small gardens. 


ROSES AND HOW TO CROW THEM. 


By Viount Bippie, Cloth, price 
ls. ; post-free, ls. 2d. 


A practical handbook on Rose Culture, | 
| 

At all Booksellers, or ot | 

| 

| 

| 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


I shall send a marked copy of the | 


Burcuer.—If you write in confidence to | 
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eae eS E S 15, 1905. _ 


Anoy.—I am sorry you did not a me 
your name and as I cannot very wej] 
in this column give the information you want, 
ze on care to send along your name and 

ress to me in confidence, I will help you in 
the way you ask. I know nothing whatever 
against the company you mention. 

Lay Reaper.—We cannot advise you on 
the choice of n specialist. Why not ask your 
local doctor or write to the Secretary of 
Guy's Hos ital? Either would no douit 
give you the name and address of a specialist 
suitable for your case. 


Loxponer.—Permission to view the Liver. 
pool tobacco warehouses and docks can be 
Ptained by writing to Mr. Miles K. Burton, 
the secretary of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, Canning Place, qiverpool. It 
is stated that all the smuggled tobacco seized 
at Liverpool is destroyed. 

V. 8, H.—For a holiday under canvas in the 
Isle of Man you should writs to Mr. J. 
Cunningham, Young Men’s Camp, near 
Douglas, Isle of Man. Fees about 17s. 6d. a 
week for ¥Y.M.C.A, members, and others £1. 
Book through to Douglas from Euston or 
St. Pancras, via Liverpool. Boat sail, three 
hours and a half, 

Scorrist Reaper.—Sorry we cinnot 
advise you. You should consult a solicitor 
without delay, Don't sign anything until 

| you have seen a solicitor. 
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VERSE COMPETITION. 


Ten’ Prizes of One Sovereign each. 


Nearly everyone has tried a hand at 
verse-making at some time or other, 
and if you have not, here is a capital 
opportunity, with half the work already 
done for you, and the possibility of 
earning a sovereign to stimulate your 
efforts. 


Write a verse of four lines, each line 
to end with the following words in the 
order given :— 


hard 
luck 
card 
tuck 


All attempts in the competition must 
|be written on Raphael Tuck & Sons’ 
| picture postcards only—attempts sent in 
on other cards will be disqualified— 
and each attempt must be sent on a 
separate card. sovereign will be 
iven to each of the senders of what the 

ditor considers to be the ten best 
verses—the Editor’s decision to be 
accepted as final. 


The verse should be written on the 
address side in the space reserved for 
correspondence, so that the beautiful 
pictures on Tuck's postcards may give 

leasure to children and patients in 
coepitals, to whom the competing cars 

e 


| will be sent at the close of 


| competition. 

All attempts to be addressed to the 
Postcard Editor, “ PENNY ILLUS- 
| TRATED PAPER,” 18 Henrietta 
} Street, London, W.C. 
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BRITAIN’S BEST BICYCLE is also the cheapest. 


reduce the weight and the 


price and increase the strength andthe quality by 
scientific manufacture in very large numbers. 


EASIEST TO RIDE AND EASIEST TO 
BUY From all Dealers or from the Makers. 


WRITE NOW for 64-page Catalogue from 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH., Ltd., Deo. D7. COVENTRY. 
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NON-INTOXICATING -— 


HERB BEER 


The most wholesome of all beers or drinks. 
Pure, Refreshing and Tonic. Stimulates, but 
does not intoxicate. Absolutely free from 
Saccharine or any other harmful ingredient so 
often found in other beers and drinks. Children 
are delighted with it! 


6d. Bottle makes 8 gallons. 


Of ali Chemists and Stores, 6d: Bottle post free for Qd. 


A small Pamphlet, “Hints on Brewing,” sent post 
free on receipt of 1d. stamp. Agents Wanted, 


NEWBALL & MASON. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Onty 300 TUCKS Posrcarps 


ARE REQUIRED TO WIN ANY ONE OF THE PRIZES IN 
me THIRD PRIZE COMPETITION. 
OPEN FREE TO ALL 


£3000 in 500 Prizes. 


Complete lists of 


Tuck's Postcards 
— ALWAYS THE MOST WELCOME, ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


First PRIZE 
& particulars-of this simple competition which 


a WILL CLOSE SEPT 25™ fo be had gratis ofall 
leading Dealers, or will be sent post free if applied for 
on a “Tues” PostcarD direct to 
£X RAPHAEL Tuck & Sons LI? fests RAPHAEL HOUSE,LONDON. 
mention the “ P.I.P.”” | 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


| When writing to Advertisers, please | 


THE WEAK CAN 


are inserted under this hending at the followin rates :— y 
i SITUATIONS VACANT iarr E, l RUBBER APPLIANCES, BE STRONG. 
“e PRIVATE. WANTS, SALE, EXCHANGE- id eee GOODS, | wnirx FoR > thowe who’ 
or . per word. —— K > on 
“ROYAL AJAX” CYCLE. TRADE - - 1/- per line of & words, SURCICAL | ** PAGE every other 
Price £5 15s. Net. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addréssed | | PS cashes ssa Eno ea te 


to the Advertisement Manager, *P.I.P.,". 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
| Advertisements must be received by * Monday morning for the following 
Friday’s issue. 


who have 

almost given 

y te ory: 

aink that 

there is no 

cure for them. 

You are not 

doing justice 

to yourself by filling 
your poor stomach 
with drugs day after 
day, when. you don’t 
find anything but tem- 


DOMESTIC, ILLUSTY ATED 


POST FREE, 
ALL KINDS.} or carr. 
—Lady who lost nearly al) LEICESTER RUBBER CO., 


| f 

Payments only 10/- per Month. Write 
| / 
for Our 50-Page Fare PRICE List. 


| THE BRITISH CYCLE MFG. CO. (1901) LTD. 
(M.A, Dept.), 1 & 3 Berry St., Liverpool. 


9 GUINEAS.—American Organ, “ Santley” Hair Falling Off. 
model, 11 stops, including 2 knee stops and the | hers, and has now st avy growth, will send Address (2 Dept.), 10 Green St., 
beautifal solo stops vox celeste and vox humana, | particu'ars to anyone enclosing stamped’ addressed LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C. 

xctave couplers, handsome high case, in use about | envelope.—Miss P. I. Field, Glendower, Shanklin Business Hours, 10 a.m. to 12 p.m 
| ea onths ; 10 years’ warranty ; easy terms ar E aneinenn Bluey ommi E aiaa 
on approval; packing and carriage free both ; F ` eRe Sapernd Marines’ Bey 
full price paid wil! be allowed within three if |  GAUTIER'S Apioland Steel Pills reg: | 


ne | the system; boxes 7id., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6¢.—P. I. Baldwin, 


exchanged for higher class instrument s 3 
and Co. (established 120 years), 91 Finsbury Pavement, | Chemists, Electric Paride, Holloway, London. 


FOR the HOLIDAYS 


porary stimulation in 


| 
A 50/- City. Open till 7; Saturdays, 3 | them. We restore vital 
GLASS 18 GUINBAS.Piano, Duchem Modsi, by | , amusing Znotowvepbs.. Sond one stamp fy == f Beane it ia neither 
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o upright grand, full compass, fuil Ka tirtra | electricity. AS soon as 
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6d. height; in use only six months; sent on approval; Bossini Comic Cards.—*ample F ket, trouble can be cured 
carriage free both ways; 20 years’ warranty; easy | dd. 9d., and Is. Cause roars of laughter 


remonger, | Every mau suffering from Varicocele and the by slectrioty, you will 


understand why drugs 
won't cure you. 


Electro- 
Vigour 


terms arranged ; full price paid will be allowed if | Great Bookseller, Ilkeston. 
exchanged for a higher class instrument within three 
years.—D’Almaine and Co. (established 120 years), f 
in Finsbury Paveme! nt, City. _Ope n till 7; Saturdays, 3 Replate your Bicycle.—Relinble Silver-Piating | 
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Magnificent Race, Field, 
or Theatre Glass, fitted 
ar POWERFUL 
‘SES; 30 - mile 

R ange; nickel silver pm 
eye-shades and slides. Eggs: Sittings for 
Covered Real Calf, with leather sling Case to match | Roeks, White Wy 
Sent on receipt of 6d. and 4 stamps for postage. When | Buff Orpington 


allied troubles should send for Treatise, 
dexcribing its Causes, Symptoms, Results, and 


Compounds, 1/- bottle; tt 26.—Samuel R dge, | SVC cessful and Painless Treatment, without 
Moresk-road, Truro, Cornwall surgical operation or the use of cumbersome 
= trusses and electrical appliances. Sent sealed, 
Artistic Photo postcards of yourself, benu- | post free, two stamps.—C. A. MURRAY, 


Houdans, 


Plyt 


ved, if satixfuctory, you send 1/- more nd 1 3. td Unfe y finished rend photo nd no Sount -Pes Bow. f ; W 

nå photo; se Er ton Row, London, A is a gri emedy for 
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ated Briar , in case, is g © all sending | Ashford, Middlesex | West De y, Liver FOR do not think ‘there is 
ash with order or balance in _MoGarthy > 2 e s 


any case of weikness or trouble resulting from 
the impe- fect actio: gA of any organ of the body 
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STILL THE TALK OF LONDON. 


W. J. HARRIS & CO."8 UNRIVALLED DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH SEWING-MACHINE, works by 
Hand or Treadle ; four sen warranty with each ae Especially adapted for Dre smaking and Family | | 
Sewing, and so simple as to require no instruction beyond the Guide- Book, which is given witheach Machin, 


INSTRUMENTS: 
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Tiustrated 
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FREE 
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Sent to any part of the Country on Easy Terms, 9 Monthly Payments, 5s. per Month. ONLY 
DO NOT FAI pag for Design, showing exact rize of this Machine, 
with Samples ¢f Work and Full Particulars, Post Free, 


W. J. HARRIS & CO., LTD., 40/- 


248 UPPER ST.. ISLINGTON; 17 GEORGE 8ST., CROYDON; 323 EDGWARE RD.; 
219 OLD KENT RD.; 301 MARE ST.. HACKNEY; 10 HIGH ST., N.TTING HILL 
GATE; 59 WOODGRANGE RD., FOREST GATZ. COMPLETE. 


CASH or INSTALMENTS, 


DOUGLAS & CO., 
7 T South Street, London, E.C. 
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A GREAT CRICKETER 


cms 


EXPRESSES HIS GRATITUDE 


ALBERT TROTT, 


THE POPULAR MIDDLESEX CRICKETER, EXPLAINS TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC THE REMARK- 
ABLE CURATIVE EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY, THE MODERN WONDER-WORKER,. WHICH HAS 
REVOLUTIONISED MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


How Weak People are given- Strength and made into Physical Giants! 
THE “PULVERMACHER” BELT IS A “MAN BUILDER.”—{ TENESTA 


A letter containing some remarkable state- 
ments has just been sent by Albert Trott (the 
great and popular cricketer who has done 
such yeoman service for Middlesex in their 
struggle for the county championship and 
who is the only man ia the world who has 
taken 239 wickets and scored over 1000 runs 
in one season) io J. L. Pulvermacher Ltd. 
Mr. Trott, although from time to time under- 
going severe physical strains, is a man who is 
youthful, light-hearted, possesses nerves like 
bars of steel, dauntless courage, tireless energy, 
and elastic step—truly a specimen of superb 
manhood. His communication is most in- 
teresting, as it tells how he reached such a 
perfect physical standard. He writes: 

Lord’s Cricket Ground, 

June 15, 1905. St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
The Superintendent, Messrs. J, L. Pulvermacher & 

Co. Ltd., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Dear Sir,—It is with feelings of delight that 
I write to you to express my thanks for the 
permanent benefit I have received from the 
Blectric Battery Belt which I had from you. 
It has worked wonders on me. Often when I 
had finished a day's cricket I felt done up. 
My limbs ached, my back was bad—in short, 
I felt exhausted. But all that is now a thing 
ot the past, and I can stand a hard day’s work 
as well as anyone I know. The Appliance is 
most convenient in use—sometimes I have 
worn it whilst I have been playing, and cn 
other occasions I have put it on when I went 
to bed. 


The improvement in my condition since 
wearing the Belt has been most marked, and 
I shall not fail to recommend it to my pro- 
fessional friends. In conclusion, I would say 
that I cannot help thinking, judging from the 
effect the Appliance has had upon me, that it 
would be of great value, not only to athletes, 
but all people who lack nervous energy. In 
my opinion, The Pulvermacher Belt is a “man 
builder.”—Yours faithfully, A. E. TROTT. 


This statement is a living expretsion of gratitude which 
cannot be denied. It is positive proof of the claim which we 
tave made time and time again in these columns that the 
strong man wins in the -battle of life. It is so the world over. 
If you have strength—NERVE STRENGTH—you can defy 
your years, 

In times of danger who is the man who, when others are 
afraid, kaps forward and becomes a hero? The manly man. 
Who is the man who pushes his enterprise through strife 
and trouble to success? The manly man, The weakling 
never succeeds in the strenuous struggle for success in these 
days; it takes nerve, strength, and health to overcome 
obs'acks. Observe your fellow-men, The successful man, 
no matter what his occupation may be, shows in his every 
movement a decision, clear hcad, and enthusiasm ; the weak 


ling lacks every element necessary for success. 


ALBERT TROTT From A PHOTO 


FREE 1o « PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER ’ READERS. 


We have a renarkable Book which deals extensively with the subject of Vital 
Ncrve Force—explaining what it comes from, and, w. en lost, how to reg: in it. 
The title of the Book is “ A Guide to He ith : nd Strength,” : nd it should be im the 
hands of all health-seekers. To introduce this remarkable Pook, we have « ecided 
to present free copies to all Fenny ILLUSTRATED PAPER re dns whoare interested. 
A | that is necessary to secure a copy without cost and post free is to cut ont the 
cc upon herewith and send it to us with zour ad r ss at once, Those who cn 
call should do so, Address— 


J. L. PULVERMACHER Ltd., 


22 VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, F.C. 
Office Hours, 9 to 6, 


We claim that Electricity is the basis of all human vitality, 
and our claim is not only backed by such men of the calibre of 
Albert Trott, butis recognised as a positive fact by all leading 
Physicians and Scientists of the age, and is atceptéd also by 
the intelligent populace all over the Universe. - 

There is nothing to effective, nothing that will relieve pain 
89 speedily and surely as the Palvermacher Electric Balt, It 
assists niture by supplying it with the very ersonce of nerve 
vigour and nerve strength. It cures INDIGESTION, CON- 
STIPATION, BILIOUSNESS, and all forms of LIVER 
COMPLAINT, It isan unfailing remedy for Kidney Troubles, 
pain and weakness in the back, and is A CERTAIN CURE 
FOR LOST VITALITY AND ALL KINDS OF NERVUUS 
EXHAUSTION AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

There is one thing we notice in all our patients—the loss of 


vital powers Wecan give it back, so we can cure any weak man 
(or woman) who will follow our advice, * 

The Pulvermacher Battery Pelt makes a man feel young ; youth 
is health, vigour, courage, am ition—it is joy avd happiness, 

We cannot promise to mike a Samson of 4 mau who was 
never intended by nature to be strong and sturdy—even that 
man wë can make tetter than he is—but the man who is on the 
down-grade, and who has lost his strength, we can make as good 
and bright as ever he was. We have cured all sorts and condi- 
tjons of men. We have letters of recognition from prominent 
people in all parts of the cou itry—well-known business men 

and Clergymen, as wellas Mechanics an1 Labonrers—and they 
oneand all go to prove our cliim that we can benefit suffering 
humanity. Mr, Joseph K. North, the Manager of the Rossen- 
dale Tramways C3., writes from Bacup Road, Rawtenstall, ọn 
the 3rd of May last :—" Dear Sirs,—Some 16 years ago I was 
in failing health, and, after treatment with several physicians 
with little bénefit, I procured one of your Electric Belts, from 
which I derived invaluable benefit. Iam now writing on belialf 
o my wife, and if you can put new life into her as you did into 
me I shall be everlastingly indebted to you,—Thanking you in 
anticipation, yours truly,” 

This letter shows that the effect of the Pulvermacher treat- 
Ment is lasting. Here is a man who suffered for years from 
Nervous Exhaustion and Debi ity ; tried all sorts of remedies, 
and could not get even relief. Finall’, he consulted us, and 
was cured, Not a woek ago, nor three months ago, but for 
sixteen solid years he has been enjoying tho best of health, 
This is not an isolated case by any means... We publish it 
because it is a letter taken from our current files, 

Many people. resort to. themse of Drugs in the vain hope of 
obtaining a cure, Surely, this is a mistake, for during our 
long experiénce we have found-that*in 99 cases out of every 
100 the stomach ig ruined by tuch treatment. Our plan is to 
treat the eduse, not the effect. Medicines don't dothis—they 
may relieve temporarily, but only at the cost of the digestive 
organs. Our plan is to help the stomach (and, for that 
matter, any other organ of the body which may be out 
of order) to do its own work, If it is weak it must be 
strengthened ; that is the only possible way in which a 
real cure can. be effected, No amount of dosing will 
bring the desired result, New fdrce is what is wanted, 
and the Pulvermacher plan is to supply that force. 

The majority of cases which we are treating at the present 
time are those who have been broken down by nervous strain, 
over-work, over-eating, and late hours; in them there seems 
t» be a certain tendency to premature old age, and in such cases 
our treatment is wonderfully effective, as it means a complete 
restoration of the life of the nerves. 

It. should be meptioned that THE PULVERMACHER 
APPLIANCE IS THE ONLY ONE WHICH; HAS THE 
ENDORSEMENT OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. It 
bas received Testimonials from the Leading Physicians of no 
less than nine London Hospita's, from over 50 Members of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Physicians to Royalty both in 
this country and on the Continent of Europe. It is also 
recommended by the leading papers, such as The Lancet. And 
so we could go on. We could fill pages of this paper with 
evidence of the efficacy of the Pulvermacher Treatment. Our 
advice to all men and women who are not as vigorous as. they 
would hke to be, or who suffer in any way, is to follow in the 
steps of the great athlete mentioned above, It may mean the 
dawn of new existence for you. The attention of those 
interested is directed to the SPECIAL OFFER, 


Ene PAR, TT 


